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Notes of the Week 


R. GULLAND, the Scottish Radical Whip, 
no doubt thought that he had purged his 
contempt when he made an humble apology 

in the House of Commons disclaiming any intention in 
the speech which he made at Wick of holding out an 
improper inducement to electors to vote for the Radical 
cause. Mr. Asquith accepted the apology in his most 
frigid manner, and Mr. Gulland, we suspect, imagined 
that by incurring a certain diminution of the personal 
estimation in which he was held, and also of his astute- 
hess as an advocate of the incorruptibility of the present 
Government, the whole matter was ves judicata, and 
that nothing more would be heard of it. Mr. Steel- 
Maitland is, however, a past-master in pinning beautiful 
winged insects in show-cases, and carries his activity in 
that direction into his political excursions. In an admir- 
able letter he has shown that Mr. Gulland (on whose 
name we should not like to pun) omitted, doubtless in 
the confusion of the moment, to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Had Mr. Gulland’s 
lapse been an isolated one, various explanations might 
have been offered; but, as Mr. Steel-Maitland is able 
to show that the hon. gentleman pursued a consistent 
course, during his pilgrimage in the Scottish constitu- 
encies, of performing miracles with one and the same 
Stock-in-trade, we are much afraid that at least a true 






bill must be returned against the ‘‘second whip,’’ and 
that he is now up against a fence which the party horse 
will find some difficulty in negotiating, even with such 
a skilled horseman in the saddle. 


It might be assumed that if one portion of this earth 
more than another was secure from competitive ex- 
plorers it would be the South Polar region. Even if 
two or three, or six or seven, expeditions were projected 
in the same year, one imagines that they would be safe 
from collision or annoyance. But no—Dr. Felix 
Koenig, leader of the proposed Austrian expedition, is 
quite upset because Sir Ernest Shackleton happens to 
have decided upon the same base. ‘‘Kindly move to 
another part of the Antarctic,’’ is the burden of his re- 
quest ; and Sir Ernest, with cordial good wishes to his 
rival, refuses, precisely as we should expect him to do. 
“If you really think there is no room for both of the 
expeditions in the Weddell Sea,’’ he writes, ‘‘may I sug- 
gest that you should make some other base, which would 
be equally convenient for the exploration and ‘scientific 
observations that you have in view?’’ Quite a pleasant, 
courteous, and we hope effective reply ! 

Love, according to a contributor to the British 
Medical journal, isa very risky thing. If not checked, 
it leads to neurasthenia ; it also opens the system to the 
attacks of tuberculosis ; and the blood of people in love, 

says this daring investigator, is in a state of ‘‘marked 
leucocytosis’’—contains, that is, an excessive number of 
white corpuscles. He is of the opinion that a form of 
medical treatment should be discovered by which this 
dangerous disease may be stopped. Ruin threatens us 
—let us all be inoculated against the plague; let the 
poets hawk their songs in vain; and let Abelard and 
Heloise, with other immortal lovers, be blotted from our 
memories! Only one stern fact seems to confront this 
energetic reformer: most of us have been in love, and 
most of us bear up remarkably well—keep, in fact, 
quite healthy—under the trial ! 


It has been decided, after consultation with some of 
the leading representatives of the overseas Dominions, 
to publish from time to time in THE ACADEMY articles 
relating to a new aspect of Imperial affairs. The view 
has been put before us that at present no paper of the 
standing of THE ACADEMY attempts to discuss ade- 
quately the social and literary developments that are 
taking place throughout the Empire. It is true that the 
daily press devotes space to Imperial matters, but in 
a manner which unfortunately suggests to the reader 
that he is perusing a series of trade reports or statistical 
data. This paper will not neglect description of the 
wonderful resources contained within the Empire, nor 
will it fail to notice the great commercial enterprises 
which are bound up with its prosperity; all these im- 
portant subjects will be dealt with, it is hoped, in a 
literary style, sympathetic with Imperial interests, and 
with the aim of promoting everything appertaining to 





the Imperial idea. 
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Communion 


When the light of morning breaks, 
When the sleeping east awakes, 
And the green hills’ lofty summits rear their banner’s 
flaunting sign, 
Lo, where grey mists stop to dally 
Go I forward through the valley 
And the spirit of the morning is a spirit one with mine. 


When the morning’s lady passes 
And above the tall hot grasses 
Noon arises, Noon the splendid, Noon the blazing, 
Noon the fair— 
When her fiery foot treads over 
Fields of corn and scorching clover, 
From the shade I reach my fingers for the glory of her 
hair. 


When the partridge sounds its drumming 
Music, ’mid the insects’ humming, 
And the pale moon halts her coming, peering through 
her cloudy bars, 
Then I wander on the hoary 
Cliff, partaking of the glory, 
The compassion of the night-time and the fellowship 
of stars. 
HARRY FOWLER. 








Covenanters—Old and New 


HE people of Scotland, if they are indifferent v0 
the crisis of to-day, must have changed in their 
basic characteristics. Their spirit of enterprise leading 
to their diffusion throughout the world, civilised and 
uncivilised, has built up in no small degree the British 
Empire in some countries, and the supremacy of 
British talent in the domain of commercial success in 
others, which owe no allegiance to the national flag. 
“Civis Romanus est,’’ or, as Lord Palmerston used to 
phrase it, “Civis Romanus sum,’’ led the man of 
Scottish origin to believe that it was open to him to 
make use of his talents and opportunities in any part 
of the world with perfect immunity from oppression— 
religious or civil. The Scottish people are usually 
credited with being by temperament eminently practical 
and gifted with an instinct—approximating to the 
national attribute of second sight—as to the direction 
in which their personal interests lie. 

The sound thinker, as opposed to the Socialist tub- 
thumper, knows that such personal attributes, whether 
he admires them or whether he does not, are essential 
to the progress of the world. Is it possible to con- 
ceive that Scotsmen are going to vote blindly to retain 
in office an administration which has been careful to 
give the lie to every stand-by of the marvellous pros- 
perity which individual members of their nationality 
have been and are daily accomplishing ? 

The Governmental paralysis in the case of Benton 
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promulgated in a different age and with a differen: 
object, has been converted into a shibboleth of faith 
to shut out every nation from protecting its own sub. 
jects on the sacred soil of the Central and South 
American Republics. International law requires that 
a protectorate, in order to claim recognition, should 
be effectual, and yet it is observed that the Governmen: 
of the United States has no more control over brigand- 
age in Venezuela, or murder in Mexico, than Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government were able to ‘exercise over 
wayside murderers, farmhouse murderers, boycotters, 
et hoc genus omne, in the roaring days of the Land 
League. The iniquities perpetrated in those days at 
the behest of the soft-tongued, astute accomplices who 
did the talking in Parliament have been, it would 
seem, unhappily forgotten—we should hate to say 
condoned—by the Scottish elector of yesterday. Will 
the Scottish elector of to-morrow betray all the tradi- 
tions as well as the hegemony of his race in return for 
the satisfaction of maintaining in power a corrupt 
conspiracy aimed against both ? 

In this article we are making an especial appeal to the 
Scottish conscience and intellect, wherever they exist. 
In earlier days, that conscience and that intellect would 
not consent to allow religious principles and civil liber- 
ties to be trampled under foot even by sovereigns of 
their own nationality. Their protests range over a 
period of nearly one hundred and fifty years of their 
history. Are the descendants of those who suffered for 
their unswerving loyalty to the ‘‘Solemn League and 
Covenant,’’ about to abandon those of their kith and 
kin in Ulster who have now entered into their League 
and Covenant—no less solemn and no less sincere? Are 
they about to disregard the Covenant, to which the most 
distinguished Scotsmen, very eminent Englishmen, and 
the national asset, Lord Roberts, have set their signa- 
ture ? 

In 1647, Charles I coquetted with the Covenanters, 
but they were of stern stuff not unlike to the Ironsides, 
and the King could prevail nothing. In 1914 is a hure- 
ling coalition, controlled by sedition—with the aid of 
Scotsmen—to wipe out the memory of the ‘‘Solemn 
League’’ by betraying the Calvinistic faith in the m 
terest of the dogma of Rome? 

In England, the Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
in the main are without antagonism, and respect each 
other. There is no contest because Protestantism is 
enormously in the ascendant, and is eminently tolerant. 
In Ireland, the conditions are reversed, and a Church 
which—with all its splendid traditions—disclaims toler- 
ance as one of its virtues, is claiming a preponderance 
which it will use—if it can—to extirpate those who 
belong to a different communion. 

Shall such things be? Are we to revert to the bar- 
barism of the Middle Ages? Are Scotsmen so fickle 
to their faith and their convictions that they will tear 
to ribbons the Solemn League and Covenant, which Sit 
Walter Scott described as the ‘‘Magna Charta of the 
Presbyterian Church ’’ ? 
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The Spring Books 


M\HE mutter of the storm of the publishing season 
has swelled to its full roar, and, if it seems not 
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| 
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quite so furious as usual, there is still an energy about | 


it which cannot be ignored. Whatever happens, 
authors and publishers make themselves busy, and, 
among a good deal that is negligible, we must point 
out certain items that are worthy of attention. 


Messrs. Macmillan may be congratulated on the con- 
cluding volumes of “ The Golden Bough,’’ which Dr. 
Frazer has made a really great achievement ; these were 
recently reviewed in our columns. The second part of 
Mr. Henry James’s reminiscences is due, under the title 
of “ Notes of a Son and Brother’’; this continues the 
charming story of “A Small Boy and Others,’’ which 
appeared last spring, and will refer to the first number 
of the Cornhill, the days of George Meredith’s prime, 
of Charles Reade, Millais, and George du Maurier. 
In April, “ The Day’s Work” and “ Stalky and Co.”’ 
will be added to the fine Bombay Edition of Kipling’s 
works, and in May Mr. Wells’s “ The World Set Free,”’ 
now appearing in the Exglish Review, will appear in 
book form at 6s. An important philosophical treatise 
just issued by this house at 21s. net, in two volumes, 
is “The Medieval Mind,” a history of the develop- 
ment of thought and emotion in the Middle Ages, by 
Dr. Henry Osborn Taylor, and a “ Theory of Poetry 
in England,’’ giving its progress in doctrines and ideas 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century, by Pro- 
fessor R. P. Cowl, will be awaited with interest. Five 
new books, by Maurice Hewlett, are announced in the 
“Sevenpenny ”’ Series. 

Eight years ago Messrs. Dent introduced something 
new in the publishing world by bringing out the first 
volumes of “Everyman’s Library.’’ Its aim was to 
reproduce the greatest classics in a handy size and at a 
moderate price, and there is no doubt that it was— 
and is—a successful venture both from the publishing 
and the literary point of view—two points which, as 
we all know, do not always coincide. This enterprise 
is now supplemented by another series, the first twelve 
volumes of which are just on sale. 
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specially illustrated, and has an appendix giving the 
complete results of English and American champion- 
ships; at 6s. this is a valuable reference book for those 
interested in athletics. A volume on a novel theme is 
“The Ban of the Bori,’’ an account of demons and 
demon-dancing in Africa, by Major Tremearne, M.A., 
who has seen many years’ official service in West Africa 
and studied deeply the superstitions of various remote 


| tribes; this will be issued at 21s. net, and will be fully 





illustrated. This firm has also a good list of fiction, 
items from which are frquently noticed in our columns. 


Some notable biographies come from Mr. John Mur- 
ray. The “Life of Sir Frederick Weld,’’ Premier of 
New Zealand during the Maori War, by Alice, Lady 
Lovat (15s. net); the “ Life and Letters of Lady Hester 
Stanhope,’’ by the Duchess of Cleveland (15s. net); 
the third volume of Disraeli’s life—these are standard 
books, and, with others of the same style, form an 
asset for the student of history. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“History as Literature’’ is just out, and the third 
volume of Professor Baldwin Brown’s work, “ The Arts 
in Early England,”’ is in the press, dealing with Anglo- 
Saxon art and industry in the Pagan period. Some 
excellent novels and many educational books come 
from this centre. 


Messrs. Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., also announce certain 


| important biographical works. “The Wellesley Papers’’ 


The object of the | 


fresh departure is to present the lighter field of litera- | 


ture in a pleasant, attractive manner. Six divisions 
will classify these books: Romance and Adventure, 
Social and Domestic Fiction, Historical Fiction, 
Humour, Belles-Lettres, Travel and the Open Air. 
The first issue of a hundred will appear at the rate 
of twelve each month, and, judging by the specimens 
we have seen, this “ Wayfarers’ Library ’’ ought to be 
as welcome as “ Everyman’s.’’ Arnold Bennett, H. G. 
Wells, A. E. W. Mason, H. de Vere Stacpoole, and 
Perceval Gibbon—these carry off the “ Romance’”’ 
excellently, and we are pleased to see Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch’s “Troy Town” in the department of 
“Humour,’? though we really think the “Essays of 
Elia’’ might now be allowed to rest awhile. Dorothy 
Osborne’s “ Letters’? and G. K. Chesterton’s “ The 
Defendant ’’ are welcome. As to style, it is wonderful 
at the price of a shilling; the end-papers are dainty, 
the type is perfectly clear, the various distinctive shades 
of the binding are attractive. We congratulate the 
publishers on their idea, and are pleased to have their 
assurance that no “problem’’ novel or morbid book 
will find a place in the collection. 

Messrs. Heath, Cranton, and Ouseley have some 
excellent things in their catalogue. “The Evolution 
of the Olympic Games,’’ by F. A. M. Webster, is 





| has written “The Jolly Duchess ’”’ 





and “The Windham Papers,’’ both published at 32s. 
net, with portraits and other illustrations, may be re- 
garded as companion-books and invaluable to those 
who are interested in the times of Pitt, Canning, Fox, 
and Peel. In another sphere Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
famous essays on “ Poetry’ and “ The Renascence of 
Wonder,’’ now in book-form and to be bought for §s., 
will be gratefully received; they are real contributions 
to criticism. A fine travel book is “Forty Years in 
Canada,’’ by Col. Steele, C.B., late of the North-West 
Mounted Police (16s.), with an introduction by the late 
Lord Strathcona. The fiction list of this house is a 
strong one. 

The catalogue of Messrs. Stanley Paul and Greening 
is very attractive in outside appearance, and contains 
many tempting titles. Early this month this firm pub- 
lishes Christopher Hare’s new book, “ Men and Women 
of the Italian Reformation.’ Mr. Charles E. Pearce 
Harriott Mellon, 
Duchess of St. Albans), with memories of Sheridan 
and the old days of Drury Lane (16s. net); there is a 
long list of novels, and we note some remarkably 
interesting travel records and memoirs. 

A book which will arouse considerable interest in 
Manchester, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, where the author 
was well known, is “ Apostolic Religious Instruction,’’ 
by the late Dr. Robert Craig; Messrs. Holden and 
Hardingham are about to issue this. They publish 
this week “ The Whip,”’ a novel on Mr. Cecil Raleigh’s 
drama, illustrated, and new novels by Dolf Wyllarde, 
B. Landor, and N. Danchenko—the latter translated 
from the Russian by Dr. Rappoport. Another item of 
Russian interest is announced. After a period of 
friendship, Dostoieffsky and Turgenieff quarrelled 
violently, with the result that Dostoieffsky introduced 
a satiric portrait of his rival into “ The Possessed.”’ 
The actual cause of the break has never been clearly 
understood; but Messrs. Chatto and Windus have 
arranged to issue a volume of hitherto unpublished 
letters from Dostoieffsky, throwing new light on the 
matter. The English translation of these letters is 
now in active preparation, and the book will further 
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contain personal recollections of Dostoieffsky by his 
intimate friends. The same firm will shortly publish 
“Miss Fortescue’s Reminiscences ’’ (16s. net), which is 
full of anecdotes of the days of Cecil Rhodes, Gilbert 
and Sullivan, and other interesting people. “The 
Book of the Bayeux Tapestry,’’ by Hilaire Belloc, will 
be ready later in the year. 


From Messrs. Constable many volumes of permanent 
value always come. M. Louis Bertrand’s “ Life of St. 
Augustin ’’ has been translated by V. D. O’Sullivan, 
and will be issued at 7s. 6d.; “Mont St. Michel and 
Chartres ’’’ (25s. net.) is really a study of medizval 
times in France, by Henry Adams; and “ Thirty Years 
in Moukden,”’ by Dr. and Mrs. Christie, will be one 
of the most fascinating books of the year on the Far 
East. Education and travel are two very strong sub- 
jects with this firm, and their technical text-books on 
various themes are famous. 

The manuscript of Mrs. Mary Gaunt’s new book, 
“A Woman in China,” has arrived in London, and 
will be published by Mr. Werner Laurie later on; mean- 
while many capital items can be found by a glance 
through his tempting list. “ Saints and their Emblems,”’ 
by M. and W. Drake (42s. net), should be a standard 
reference-book for the ecclesiologist, and the “ Study 
of Gothic Architecture,’ by T. Francis Bumpus 
(10s. 6d. net), contains examples found in no other 
work of the kind. Mr. Laurie specialises on sound 
fiction, and his programme for the season is on a high 
level. 

Mr. John Lane informs us that he has taken over 
from Messrs. Colnaghi the remaining 150 copies of 
“The Works of John Hoppner, R.A.’’—a magnificent 
book, exhaustive and authoritative; the price is five 
guineas, and it is illustrated with many plates taken 
from pictures never before reproduced. Among other 
fine volumes, one on “Oriental Rugs, Antique and 
Modern,”’ by W. A. Hawley, at 42s., is to appear this 
week, and seems to touch new ground; colour and half- 
tone illustrations are a feature of this book. At tos. 6d. 
Mr. Lane has just issued “ Napoleon at Bay,’’ by F. 
Loraine Petre; “On the Left of a Throne,’’ by Mrs. 
Nepean; and “ The Greatest House at Chelsey,’’ by 
Randall Davies, all illustrated. The Bodley Head 
novels are, of course, in full stream, and will be re- 
ferred to in our reviews. 


Novels by such noted authors as Lucas Malet, Edgar 
Jephson, May Sinclair, R. H. Benson, and M. P. 
Willcocks are a strong feature of Messrs. Hutchinson’s 
latest catalogue. A new volume is out in the “ Nature 
Library,’’ entitled “ Insect Artisans,’’ by Edward Step 
(6s. net), who is also preparing for immediate publica- 
tion a fine fortnightly series on “Marvels of Insect 
Life.’? Some capital books of travel also are pro- 
mised, and a volume which is sure to be exceptionally 
interesting—“ Italian Yesterdays,’ by Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser, sister of Marion Crawford. 

In Messrs. A. and C. Black’s selection we notice some 
good travel items; “ The Cradle of Mankind,’’ by W. 
A. Wigram, is a description of life in Eastern Kurdis- 
tan, the borderland of Asiatic Turkey and Persia 
(12s. 6d. net), and has forty full-page illustrations, 
and “ The Venetian Republic ’’ (42s. net), by W. Carew 
Hazlitt, in a new edition, will have a vast amount of 
information added to the original work of 1860, col- 
lected by the author assiduously until his recent death. 
A useful book, “Careers for our Sons,’’ by G. H. 
Williams, M.A., will come out in a new edition in July 
at the price of 5s. Many practical medical books and 
educational works are issued by the same firm. 








Some reminiscences of Ernest Dowson, with hitherto 
unpublished letters, by Victor Plarr, will appeal to 
many students of the period when the French influence 
was very strong with a certain group of poets; this 
is to be published by Mr. Elkin Mathews; Lione| 
Johnson’s collected poems is another tempting item jp 
the same list. “In the Fall of the Leaf,’ by Stanhope 
Bayley; “Cubist Poems,’’ by Max Weber; and “ The 
New Circe,’ by F. G. Miller, are three new volumes 
in the famous Vigo Cabinet Series. Mr. Mathews has 
just issued a book by Professor Knight, “ Coleridge 
and Wordsworth in the West Country,’’ which cop. 
tains some new information about the interesting 
friendships of the well-known group, and there are 
many other exceptionally good things coming from 
Cork Street in due season. Maurice Hewlett’s “Visions 
and Dreams’’ is postponed until the autumn. 


Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. inform us that a fifth 
edition of the Journals of Captain Scott in the 
Antarctic is in the press. These twe volumes have 
been, of course, the most noted publication of this 
firm for some time; but there are many books from the 
same list that should not be overlooked. “Egypt in 
Transition,’’ by Sidney Low (7s. 6d. net), with an 
introduction by the Earl of Cromer, is a valuable con- 
tribution to the political and social administration of 
Egypt and the Sudan; “ Hunting and Hunted in the 
Belgian Congo,’’ by R. Davey Cooper, illustrated, in- 
cludes some exciting adventures with elephants and 
with unfriendly natives; and in another sphere Sir 
Henry Lucy’s book, “ Sixty Years in the Wilderness: 
Nearing Jordan ”’ (10s. 6d. net), will fascinate all who 
follow the genial pages of “ Toby, M.P.’’ Several ex- 
cellent novels are just issued by the same house. 

Messrs. G. Bell and Sons have a valuable list of 
books on Sociology. The first part of a “ History of 
English Socialism,’’ by M. H. Beer, is about to be 
issued, and will deal with Medizval Communism, the 
Communists of the Civil War, and the fuller history. 
of the movement to the end of Chartism; the second 
part will appear in the autumn (7s. 6d. each). 
“ National Guilds,’’ by A. R. Orage (5s.), and “ Rail- 
way Rates and Traffic,’’ a translation from a French 
authority (2s. 6d.), are two other books in this depart- 
ment. In other sections we notice many interesting 
publications; “ Round the World in a Motor-Car,” by 
J. J. Mann, with over 75 half-tone illustrations, is to 
appear at about 7s. 6d. net; the last volume in the 
Swift Series, the “Correspondence,’’ is due; a new 
volume in the Bohn Standard Library, “ Butler’s Ser- 
mons,’’ with notes, is announced (3s. 6d.); and next 
week the “ Popular ’’ Library will have its third instal- 
ment on sale—several of Anthony Trollope’s novels, 
the fifth of the Emerson books, and Macaulay’s essays 
being the principal features. Other historical and 
miscellaneous books of great interest from York House 
might be mentioned if we had space. 








The next series of lectures at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum will have reference to the Ceramic and Textile 
Departments. The first, on “Stained Glass,’’ will be 
given on Thursday, March 12, by Mr. Noél Heaton, 
B.Sc. It will be followed by lectures on “ Italian 
Majolica,’’ by Mr. Bernard Rackham, M.A., on the 
19th; “Embroideries of the Greek Islands,’’ by Mr. 
A. J. B. Wace, M.A., on March 26; “ Some Sources of 
Modern Textile Design,’? by Mr. A. F. Hendrick, 
B.A., the followizg week. The above will be the last 
of the current session. It is hoped to arrange further 
lectures in October next. 
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Royal Academician and Rector 


vatthew William Peters, R.A. His Life and Work. 
By LaDy VICTORIA MANNERS. (The Connoisseur. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


ETERS lived in the second half of the eighteenth 
P century, when it was even easier than at the 
sresent day to mark what ills the writer’s or the artist’s 


life assail— 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 


But the famous painter, who became a parson, proved 
more worldly-wise than many an artist we have known, 
and was fortunate in his patrons. If he knew some- 
thing of toil and envy he avoided the other ills with 
ease. One of the great men of the day who valued his 
work most highly was Charles, Fourth Duke of Rut- 
land, who, with his beautiful wife, Mary Isabella, 
aided his career immensely. The duke and duchess 
were rewarded by the possession of some of his finest 
pictures and such immortality as an accomplished 
eighteenth-century painter can confer. Thus it comes 
about that Lady Victoria Manners, the sister of the 
present duke, is by far the most suitable writer of a 
monograph on Peters, and thus it happens that many 
reproductions in this delightful volume come from the 
hme of the Rutlands. The Connoisseur, too, is an 
eminently appropriate publisher for the volume; the 
managers of that magazine have always worked nobly 
to keep alive the memory of artists and craftsmen of 
other days. And it must be owned that some ten or 
30 years ago the reputation of William Peters as a 
painter was almost wholly submerged by the fame of 
various splendid mezzo-tints after his works by 
eighteenth-century masters. 


Long ago we used frequently to visit a room in an | 


old country house in the Isle of Wight—the artist was 
bom in the Island, 1742—in which hung for very many 
years reproductions of what we still are inclined to 
consider his two best genre pictures. These were 
‘The Fortune Teller’? and “The Gamesters.’’ Although 
we may have looked at them and spoken of them 
hundreds of time, we never then heard them mentioned 
except as being, the former, a fine example of the work 
of J. R. Smith, and the latter, a deep and splendid 
mezzo-tint by William Ward. We knew that ‘‘ The 
Gamesters’? was supposed to be something of a moral 











lesson and that it bore the legend, “To the Young 
Nobility of England this Plate is most humbly In- 
scribed by their devoted and obedient servant, J. R. 
Smith, 1786,’’ for Smith was the publisher. But as to 
William Peters, he seemed to have dropped out of the 
affair in much the same way as he shed his first name of 
Matthew. 

Years afterwards we happened on a work by 
Caravaggio (1569-1609), which shows the same three 
characters as those in “The Gamesters,’’ but dressed in 
sixteenth instead of eighteenth-century costume. This 
matter gave us some interest in Peters, who, gifted 
as he often proved himself, was not disinclined to 
adopt a style or method or, in this case, an actual com- 
position, from a greater artist than himself. Among 
the very many admirable illustrations which Lady 
Victoria gives, this particular picture is not reproduced. 
Nor does she mention how directly it is adapted from 
the picture by Caravaggio. The author tells us, how- 
ever, that “The Gamesters,’’ in which a handsome boy 
of eighteen is being tricked by two sharps, contained 
portraits. It has been said that the boy was the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George IV, or his brother, the 
Duke of York, but a better guess is that the faces are 
those of Lord Courtenay, his son, and Rowlandson, 
the famous painter. These discoveries are also rather 
doubtful, as are many of the other names given to per- 
sonages in the pictures of Peters. We should like to 
believe, for example, that the girl in one of the artist’s 
most beautiful paintings, ‘‘Love in her eyes sits play- 
ing,’? was really the charming Mrs. Jordan, the 
admired actress and mistress of the Duke of Clarence, 


> 








but we fear that the date of the painting does not admit 
of this generally accepted supposition. Perhaps the 
companion picture was a portrait, as is usually stated, 
| of the lovely model of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Miss Kitty 
Fisher, but like many another work of the artist which 
bears a poetic or sentimental name, the actual sitter is 
very doubtful. But there are still plenty of perfectly 
well-known portraits from his brush, such as the fine 
group ‘‘Morris Robinson and his Family,’’ or the 
sterling Edward Wortley Montagu; the brilliant Miss 
Eliza Phelps, or the Reynolds-like Lady Charlotte 
Bertie, or the convincing Duke of Rutland and his 
Duchess. But portraiture is only one department of 
this artist’s many-sided work which is engaging from 
whatever point of view we look at it. 

We fully agree with Lady Victoria when she 
says that ‘‘To the student of the Early English 
School, Peters’ work will always have an abid- 
| ing interest and charm, for if his productions 
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are frequently unequal and his drawing sometimes 
faulty, these defects are outweighed by his fresh and 
beautiful colour, and by his often brilliant execution 
and rich impasto and his simple and direct method of 
painting. His pictures remain in most cases as fresh 
and brilliant in tone as when they were first painted ; 
neither do his canvases crack and fade—in striking 
contrast to his great contemporaries, Reynolds and 
Gainsborough.”’ This is well and truly stated, and if 
we may judge by auction-room figures, Peters may be 
said to be a very rising stock. This is partly owing to 
the fact that comparatively few of his pictures are 
known. Although he worked with great success for 
about thirty years before his clerical duties led him 
away from the studio, we seldom see his paintings. It 
is true that a considerable number were burnt in various 
fires, but as he seldom signed his work and painted 
sometimes in the various styles of his contemporaries, 
it is supposed by many, as by Lady Victoria; that his 
works are often attributed to better-known names. 

Portraiture; the delicate paintings of women, 
idealised and given sentimental names, which were con- 
sidered by Peters himself and a somewhat absurd 
generation to be of a visgué character; many delightful 
pictures of children; gay compositions like “The For- 
tune Teller,’? and Shakespearean illustrations, go to 
make up the sum total of his work as we 
know it. His biographer thinks there must be much 
more which is lost or hidden under other names. In 
that case, the agreeable work of Lady Victoria 
Manners will do much to encourage others to trace and 
make public these works. 

The life of Peters, which also comes within the scope 
of this book, is not easy to trace, nor are his circum- 
stances, psychology and ambitions readily set forth. As 
with most of us, his motives throughout life appear to 
have been mixed ; when we are quite sure he is devoted to 
art and is learning to master his difficult profession, we 
find him casting his eyes upon the loaves and fishes of 
the Church—the Church of which he became an admir- 
able servant. So gifted and complex a personage 
requires accomplished handling, and we fear that Lady 
Victoria is occasionally a little impatient of her rather 
large undertaking. Sometimes she writes well and 
clearly, then there are chapters that seem to be 
confused repetitions of the affairs that have been 
spoken of before. 

But hitherto the subject has been so neglected 
that we feel greatly indebted for such work as 
the author of “Matthew William Peters, R.A.,’’ cares 
to give us, and advise all interested in art to read this 
monograph, from which the once famous painter and 
well-known parson emerges as a clever and generous, 
large-minded and lovable personality. E. M. 








On March 3, Mr. Herbert Jenkins published “ The 
Year-Book of the Universities of the Empire,’’ giving 
a concise account of the constitution, curricula, de- 
grees, libraries, laboratories, of these centres. This 
book is published under the direction of the Committee 
of the Universities Bureau of the British Empire. 
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Education Controversy 


What is Education? By STANLEY LEATHES, CB, 
M.A. (G. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 


The Dignity of Business; Thoughts and Theories on 
Business and Training for Business. By H. §. 
MorGAN. (Ewart Seymour and Co. 2s. 6d. net, 


The Unfolding of Personality as the Chief Aim in 
Education. By H. CHISELTON MACK, D.Lit., B.Sc. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. Is. net.) 


OF making books on education there seems no end, 
and much study of them is a _ weariness to the 
spirit. Of pedagogues who rush into print, each and 
every one thinks that he has discovered the panacea for 
all evils. By faddists we are simply overrun. It is refresh- 
ing, then, to read a book by a competent and observant 
scholar who possesses aiso a really liberal outlook. 
Mr. Stanley Leathes has written a really shrewd inquiry 
into the principles of education and the defects of our 
modern system. ‘‘Education,’’ he observes, ‘‘used to 
be naturai, automatic, instinctive: it has become self- 
conscious. Education used to be individualistic; it has 
become socialistic. The immediate result is a greater 
consumption of energy ; with a loss of efficiency in many 
directions.’’ In another place, he points out, that, “after 
more than forty years of State elementary education, 
it is still held by many that what the majority 
require is more book-learning.’’ Now, by what- 
ever circumlocution education may be defined, all 
sound definitions resolve themselves into one simple 
statement, viz., that education is the preparation for 
the whole business of life. ‘‘Yet for a large proportion 
of the community, book-learning has little bearing upon 
business. Agricultural labourers, miners, porters, 
railwaymen, navvies, labourers, machine operatives, 
carters, domestic servants—in a!l these classes intelli- 
gence is valuable, but not book-learning. In almost all 
the skilled manual trades book-learning is not directly 
useful. If book-learning does not develop intelligence 
and love of work it is useless in all these occupations. 
It must be admitted that the results of compulsory State 
education are hitherto disappointing, from the point of 
view of business. The population has more book- 
learning, but it is not yet more efficient. It is not right, 
nor is it needful, to teach the multitude things that can 
be of no use to them, in order that the few may profit 
if their chance arrives.”’ 


We have purposely given these quotations at length, 
because, from a long experience of elementary educa- 
tion, we are persuaded that Mr. Leathes here strikes at 
the greatest defect in modern State education. Tie 
teaching faddists have invaded our schools, and have 
substituted for the old solid elementary groundwork the 
smatterings of innumerable unnecessary subjects. For 
example, what can be more absurd than to see a tow? 
bred, college-taught mistress taking country children, 
brought up on the land, for a nature-study walk? No 
doubt the teacher may learn a good deal more than she 
can find in her little natural history primers. But what 
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waste of valuable time for the children. Or, again, the 
farcical nonsense of teaching drawing with coloured 
chalks to boys destined to follow the plough. Or the 
modelling of birds’ nests in mud and sticks to girls, 
who should be much more wisely employed in learning 
to sew better. 

Mr. Leathes has the courage to say that ‘“‘even for 
clerks, half the things they have learnt at school have 
no business value. Their reading, their spelling, their 
handwriting, their arithmetic, their English, will stand 
them in good stead.’’ Here is the whole truth in a 
nutshell. The old proficiency in this solid ground- 
work, thoroughly taught and thoroughly learnt, is now 
often lost in a maze of bewildering subjects which 
merely waste valuable time. Children in the State 
schools, if thoroughly grounded in the elementary work, 
have the means of educating themselves in an age when 
books are cheap and opportunities manifold. ‘Those 
who are really clever or above the average will rise to 
ugh place more easily from solid bed-rock teaching than 
from a general ignorance or incapacity which is the re- 
sult of half-learning too many things. 

For example, we look in vain to-day for the natural 
instinct of the handicraftsman of the Middle Ages, 
which produced such splendid art work. Mr. Leathes 
has a good deal to say about education in secondary 
schools on the vexed question of compulsory Greek. He 
iy an opportunist, and thinks that headmasters should 
aim at making Greek and Latin a prize for those boys 
who proved themselves capable of learning other and 
easier languages. But he says nothing of the special 
and great importance of Greek for science students in 
helping them to really understand the terminology of 
science,which they have to read and use every day. It was 
on this ground that Lord Kelvin strenuously defended 
the retention of Greek. At the same time he makes a 
very sound observation about the love of literature for 
its own sake, which applies to the English as well as 
the Greek and Latin classics. “The humorists of the 
Renaissance were lovers of literature, but they loved not 
the mere history and criticism of books, but the wisdom 
and humane love that the books contained.’’ Litera- 
ture, when got up for modern examination, is often 
completely spoiled by notes more voluminous than the 
text, which tend to disgust the unfortunate student, 
and even arouse an aversion from the great authors. 

As Mr. Leathes observes, with delightful humour: 
“To examine in English literature is like opening a 
coal-mine in the Lake District.’’ The controversy of 
teligion is avoided, but it is worth while noting that 
Mr. Leathes does not see why any person who is to 
live in this country or this Empire should demand to be 
ignorant of the four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles in the Authorised Version. Elsewhere he 
speaks of the great importance and value in education 
of the literature of the Bible. On the whole, we may 
securely say that his book is one of the best answers 
we have seen to its own title, ‘“What is Education ?”’ 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


VOL. Il. NOW READY. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Edited by C. H. FIRTH, M.A. With goo Illustrations, 
including 44 in Colour and Photogravure Portrait. In 6 
vols. (Published Quarterly.) Super-royal 8vo. Vols. I. 
and II., 10s. 6d. net each. 

Illustrated Prospectus Post Free on Application. 


Saturday Review.— This illustrated edition of ‘Macaulay's History,’ 
which Mr Firth has taken charge of, is sure of a wide welcome. . . . . 
His great book will always be one of the glories of English literature." 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF WAR HISTORICALLY 
ILLUSTRATED. 


By MAJOR-GENERAL E. A. ALTHAM, C.B., C.M.G. 
Vol I., with an Introduction by General SIR HORACE 
L. SMITH-DORRIEN, G.C.B., D.S.O., etc., and a 
separate Volume of Maps. Svo. tos. 6d. net. 

[Military Text-Books. 


«*, An attempt to illustrate the principles set forth in Field Service 
Regulations, Part I., by a study of recent campaigns. 


NEW VOL. JUST READY. 


WESSEX EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
THOMAS HARDY. 


In 21 vols. 8vo. Cloth gilt. 7s. 6d. net each. With Pre- 
face, Frontispiece, and Map in each Vol. 

Vol. 18. A Changed Man, The Waiting Supper, and 
Other Tales, concluding with The Romantic Adventures of 
a Milkmaid. 








NEW BOOK BY 
AUTHOR OF “ PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA.” 


THE PRACTICE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Author of ‘‘Pro Christo et Ecclesia.’’ Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Tue Times.—" The book is a call to a new social life, and a challenge to 
many schools of religious and social thought. Whether right or wrong, it is 
one of those books which do much to clarify and stimulate religious thought.’ , 


THE OWNERSHIP, TENURE, AND TAXATION 
OF LAND. 


Some Facts, Fallacies, and Proposals relating thereto. By 
the Right Hon. SIR THOMAS P. WHITTAKER, P.C., 
M.P. 8vo. 12s. net. 


ECONOMIC NOTES ON ENGLISH AGRI- 
CULTURAL WAGES. 


By REGINALD LENNARD, M.A., late Exhibitioner of 
New College, Oxford. 8vo. 5s. net. 
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competition of Germany and America. To this end he 
is particularly anxious to capture the Public Schools 
and the ancient Universities. He does not see any 
reason why Oxford and Cambridge should not recon- 
cile business with what he curiously calls their ‘‘roman- 
tic mission.’” Though he believes in the prestige, tone 
and general training of these Universities, like Cecil 
Rhodes he probably regards Oxford Dons as ‘‘babes 
in business.’’ In fact, he says that ‘‘on the whole there 
exists at both Universities a profound and astonishing 
ignorance of all that business means.’’ The real truth 
is that he is sensitive because he imagines that the Uni- 
versities look down on commerce as upon a “‘‘lower level 
than school-mastering, doctoring, or engineering.’’ Or, 
that they regard the business man as a vandal? Surely 
all this is a little beside the mark. There are plenty of 
cuitured business men. But would it help their culture 
to modernise the Universities into schools of business ?’’ 
And, practically, how is it to be done? Colleges cannot 
be turned into counting-houses. Would the suggested 
Business Diploma as a post-graduate course have any 
real value? Would it not be theoretical and academical 
as compared with real knowledge gained in a large busi- 
ness house? True, there are business Universities, like 
Owen’s College, Manchester, but thus to modernise 
Oxford and Cambridge would be little short of disaster. 
The real remedy would be for the old Universities to 
receive students (as in the past) some two years younger 
than the present customary age, so that they might 
graduate earlier, and then proceed to the counting- 
house. As things are, it is remarkable how anxious 
great business houses are to welcome Oxford and Cam- 
bridge graduates who have had no special business 
training. Their education, however unbusiness-like, 
has its own particular value in business. 

In “ The Unfolding of Personality,’? Dr. Thiselton 
Mack has written an interesting inquiry into the 
psychology of child-study. He examines at length the 
instinctive tendencies of human nature, and the general 
mental process, and sub-conscious action in the evolu- 
tion of personality. Such inquiries have their value for 
those who possess sufficient discrimination to use them 
rightly. But we are inclined to think that child-study 
may be overdone and that children themselves are some- 
times suffering nowadays from being the unfortunate 
subjects of too drastic an experimental psychology 
which, wrongly used, tends to make them hyper-sensitive, 
and even morbidly self-conscious, to the oversetting of 
the proper relations between teachers and taught. There 
is something unnatural and even unwholesome at times, 


-in the subtle analysis of every movement, thought, and 


action. One of the greatest defects of our modern 
system is that most children go to school far too young. 
Psychological faddists would like to experiment on 
babies. Given the best intentions, children are still the 
victims. There is much talk of natural development, 
but this is the last thing allowed to the rising genera- 
tion, whose training daily becomes more and more 
strained and artificial. Nietzsche was right when he 


spoke as one crying in the wilderness, ‘‘Educate the | 


educators.’’ 
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Papua in Transition 


In Far New Guinea. By HENRY NEWTON. Illustrated 
(Seeley, Service, and Co. 16s. net.) 


IT seems only the other day that Great Britain», 
rather Queensland, acting without authority in th. 
name of Queen Victoria—took possession of the souty- 
eastern part of New Guinea, or British Papua as it j; 
now called. Yet that was thirty years ago. A new 
generation of Papuans has come into existence in the 
interval; British authority, British enterprise and well. 
directed missionary efforts have effected changes which 
amount to economic and social revolution. Cannibalism 
has been destroyed, except, perhaps, among the more 
inaccessible of the tribes of the interior and some of 
the adjacent islands; sorcery, which was the most 
potent of all native customs, is officially suppressed, 
and, in fact, only exists where the sorcerer thinks he 
is safe from the police; industries, mainly of the plan- 
tation order, have been introduced, which bring un- 
wonted opportunities to the natives of earning what to 
them will be riches. 

Will the changes which are rapidly taking place be 
for the good of these primitive folk, now being led 
out of some of the worst forms of barbarism? So 
far, there can be no sort of question that the coming 
of the white man has been a boon to the Papuan. 
Where British authority obtains, he can at least 
till his much-prized garden in_ peace. Mr. 
Newton properly calls these people children of 
Nature. Their skulls, which even a falling cocoanut, 
he suggests, would hardly hurt, are beginning to 
absorb ideas wholly different from those of their 
fathers, and their totems and traditions, some making 
for good, some for mischief, will not indefinitely sur- 
vive the influence of civilised government, the school- 
teacher and the missionary. Mr. Newton seems to 
fear the effect of the opening up of the country by 
syndicates: a corporation (which is printed “co- 
operation,’’ one of too many absurd misprints in the 
book) has neither body to be kicked nor soul to be 
damned, as he says, and when its interests come into 
conflict with the native, it is usually the native that has 
to go. 

The breaking up of native customs in itself is @ 
danger. No doubt many of the superstitions and prac- 
tices which appear to the enlightened European mind 
gross and ridiculous have their origin in utility. The 
sorcerer who casts so unnerving a spell that even death 
is not beyond his powers probably derived his earliest 
influence from the necessity of bringing recalcitrants 
to book. Why is it, to take a simple illustration from 
these very suggestive pages, that New Guinea 
children, who have been taught and practise tidy habits 
at home, in the mission station, throw off all regard for 
decency and are wilfully destructive of or indifferent 
to the very things they have respected in their native 
village? Is the change due to anything else than the 
realisation that evil spirits have no place in the mission 
house? “External custom and tradition rule their lives, 
not moral sense,’’ says Mr. Newton, and the problem 
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before Government of finding equally potent moral 
substitutes for the influences they remove is an anxious 
one. But the fringe of Native New Guinea in that 
section of it which is under the British flag has yet 
only been touched, and the sort of material on which 
the Government has to work is admirably shown both 
by text and picture in this account of a missionary’s 
observations and experiences. 








The Forerunners of the ‘‘Grand 
Siecle ” 


L’Esprit Classique et la Préciosité au XVIIe Siécle. 
By J. E. FIDAO-JUSTINIANI. (Auguste Picard, 
Paris. 3 fr. 50.) 


WE have never been able to discover—perhaps 
it is for want of proper diligence—the French 
equivalent” for that admirable piece of English 
slang, “shop.’’ But if the French have not 
the word, they have at least realised the idea. 
More than once in their history they have placed a 
stigma on “gendelettrerie,’’ and the whole of the 
“Grand Siécle’’ was a reminder to poets and writers 
that they, too, were men. “Le bel air,’’ the ideal of 
the seventeenth century, “exigeait d’abord,’’ says M. 
Fidao-Justiniani, “qu’on ne fat point l’homme, ex- 
clusivement, d’un métier.’? If Chapelain did nothing 
else for his age, he at least taught it a disgust for 
inky fingers. 

Chapelain is one of the vanquished of literature. 
Nobody reads his prose, except to confirm or refute 
a theory about French literature. The two specimens 
printed at the end of M. Fidao-Justiniani’s study are, 
however, by no means without interest or savour. 
Chapelain’s poetry apparently failed to excite the 
applause even of his most sympathetic contemporaries. 
We have read somewhere that Chapelain was the only 
poet brought up for the profession; if that be true, it 
is an argument against technical education. 
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EGYPT IN TRANSITION. 
By SIDNEY LOW, Author of “A Vision of India,’’ etc. 
With Portraits and an Introduction by the Right Hon. the 
EARL OF CROMER, O.M., P.C., G.C.B. Small Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Country Lire: “‘The book has a story to tell of infinitely 
greater interest than that in any novel.”’ 


FOLK OF TMmE FURROW. 
By CHRISTOPHER HOLDENBY. With a Preface by 
the Right Hon. SIR HORACE PLUNKETT, D.L., P.C. 
(Ireland), K.C.V.O., etc. Large post Svo. 6s. net. 
Dustin Dairy Express: ‘‘We consider Mr. Holdenby’s in- 
timate and loving picture of the English agricultural labourer 
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THE HORNS OF TAURUS. 
By J. GRIFFYTH FAIRFAX, Author of ‘‘The Gates of 
Sleep, and other Poems,” ‘‘The Troubled Pool, and other 
Poems,”’ etc. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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etc. Small Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Being the Account of a Trip in the year 1910. 
DAVEY COOPER. Edited by R. KEITH JOHNSTON. 
Wath 24 Illustrations and a Sketch Map. Small Royal 8vo. 


POT-POURRI MIXED BY TWO. 
By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of ‘‘Pot-Pourri from a 
Surrey Garden,’ etc., and Miss ETHEL CASE. With 
_Illustrations. Small Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MALCOLM MACCOLL: Memoirs and Corresoondence. 
By the Right Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, Author 
of ‘‘Collections and Recollections,’’ etc. Small Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

WHERE NO FEAR WAS. 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of ‘‘The Upton 
Letters,’’ ‘“‘From a College Window,”’ ete. Crown 8vo. 
6s, net. 


FRIENDS ROUND THE WREKIN. 
By LADY CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, Author of 
“Spring in a Shropshire Abbey,’ etc. With Illustrations. 
Small Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 
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author for this volume. It is a study of the caste of the 
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About Chapelain the poet no one nowadays need 
bother to form an opinion; if he did take this trouble, 
the opinion would probably, when formed, give him 
no greater satisfaction than a successful piece of stencil- 
ling. But Chapelain the critic, the herald of a literary 
coterie, is by no means without his importance in 
literature.  Chapelain was the accredited representa- 
tive of the Précizeux. Now, the Précieux have fared at 
the hands of history even worse than their spokesman. 
He is forgotten; they have become a by-word. Boileau 
killed Chapelain, rather, if M. Fidao-Justiniani is to 
be believed, as the ungrateful serpent his benefactor; 
Moliére made the Prvécteux immortal in their most 


mortal part. n 


The thesis of M. Fidao-Justiniani may be quickly 
summarised. The précteux movement was not an 
irrelevant and regrettable incident in the development 
of the great French literary period; it was, on the 
contrary, an integral factor in that development; it 
was in the true direction of French thought and feel- 
ing. The movement had its excrescences; there were 
undoubtedly the ‘‘Préczeux ridicules,’’ but there were, 
no less undoubtedly, the ‘‘grands Précieux.’’ It is the 
purpose of this little book to show that the latter more 
than excuse the former. Every great literary movement 
groped a little at its beginnings; even the youthful 
genius of Goethe was nourished in the Dictzan cave 
of “Sturm und Drang.”’ 


“Précieux Ridicules’’ and “Grands Précieux’’ !— 
“Le siécle de Louis le Grand fut précieux d’un bout a 
l’autre, et je crois bien qu’on y rencontre, d’un bout a 
l’autre aussi, des précieux de la premiére espéce céte 
a cote avec des précieux de la seconde.’’ M. Fidao- 
Justiniani is convinced that the précteux movement was 
the corner-stone of the Classical school. Even Racine, 
even Corneille, in spite of the battle round the “ Cid,’’ 
continued the Préczeux. The twin conceptions of love 
and glory that inform the great classical drama are 
marked with the préczexx stamp. Madame de Sévigné 
was the pupil of Chapelain. The rules, the famous 
rules, of Classicism, were formulated for French use 
by these disowned predecessors of Boileau; they had 
long been formulated in Italy. And Chapelain, before 
Boileau, had realised that it was not “ les régles ’’ that 
matter, but “la régle.”’ 


It is the age of rehabilitations. Many a reputation 
has revived when once the arrow of calumny has been 
withdrawn; but when the point of the arrow is steeped 
in ridicule, recovery is less certain. Anyhow, M. 
Fidao-Justiniani has given good evidence for his con- 
tention that, at a given moment, “ la société précieuse, 
c’était toute la France,’’ and that the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury was a précieux century. He has emphasised the 
very just distinction between the ‘‘Précieux ridicules’’ 
and the ‘‘grands Précieux,’’ and holds, of the latter, 
“qu’ils aient fait de |’artifice, ou de |’affectation, un 
dogme ou une régle, et qu’ils aient assisté ou encouragé 
les femmes savantes, c’est ce qu’on n’a pas encore 
prouvé; et on peut. prouver le contraire.’? One can 
prove anything. 








~ 


Shorter Reviews 


Les Prétres Danseurs de Rome: Etude sur la Corpor. 
tion sacerdotale des Saliens. By RENE Ciriuy. 
(Paul Geuthner, Paris. 7 fr. 50.) 


, ge Salians have often puzzled commentators—of 

Horace, for instance—and the commentators 
have often puzzled inquiring students on their subject, 
M. Cirilli has gathered into the present volume all there 
is to know about the Salians, and has propounded one 
or two theories about them. All the inscriptions relating 
to this priestly corporation have been reproduced, as 
well as the principal references to it in Classical 
Literature. 

M. Cirilli believes that the Salians were essentially 
an Italian institution. Their accoutrement, varying 
but slightly from town to town of Central Italy, indi- 
cates it. The simultaneous existence of two “colleges” 
of Salians, on the Palatine and the Quirinal respec. 
tively, points to very early and intimate facts in the 
history of Rome as being associated with their origin. 
The choice of divinities to be invoked is subject to 
evolution and proves little, but the permanent pat- 
rician qualification is a strong argument for the 
national thesis. 

Cognate rites and cults abounded, and M. Cirilli 
goes very thorougly into the whole subject of palladia. 
The dress and the dance of the Salians is discussed, 
and their itinerary for festivals is traced. The notes 
to Horace, Odes I, 37-2, and IV, 1-28, will have to 
be expanded. 





The Comic Kingdom: Napoleon, the Last Phase but 
Two. By RUDOLF PICKTHALL. Illustrated. (John 
Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 


HAVING explored the island of Elba in the company of 
a few friends and acquaintances, and with the assist- 
ance of a highly incompetent but self-satisfied guide, 
Mr. Pickthall presents us with quite an amusing book, 
adorned with photographs that vary in merit with the 
amount of sea included in them. “The Comic King- 
dom’’ is really nothing but a piece of purely tourist 
experience, grafted on an account of Napoleon’s doings 
in the island. But the tourist part is entertainingly 
done, and the unscrupulous guide, Orestes, if he does 
not exist, deserves to do so, for having said of a com- 
plaining ‘‘Milord’”’—‘‘’E no dam good. ’E afraid of 
dis water from de clouds because dere is no soap in it.” 
The prisoner and “Comic King’’ of Elba is portrayed 
by a gradual and somewhat random process. He is 


shown taking his diminished responsibilities with @ 
feigned seriousness, and, by arts comparable to those 
of Lucius Junius Brutus, lulling the vigilance of his 
spies and warders. He chases chickens and he conquers 
Pianosa. An incident well narrated is the visit of Mme. 
Walewska to the island. 
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Some Counsels of S. Vincent de Paul, to which is 
appended The Thoughts of Mademoiselle le Gras. 
Translated and Selected by E. K. SANDERS. 
(Heath, Cranton, and Ouseley.) 


ALTHOUGH nearly three centuries have elapsed since 
S. Vincent de Paul delivered his short sermons to the 
Companies of Mission Priests and Sisters of Charity in 
France, the exhortations come as fresh to, and are as 
needful for, those who follow in the footsteps—either 
cloistered or in the world—of the earnest men and 
women to whom they were first addressed. Conditions 
and environment may change, but human nature ever 
remains the same, always striving and seeking for a 
light greater than that contained in the best among us. 
And it is to satisfy this need and to give encourage- 
ment to souls who grow weary, to those who are 
irritable, those who are slack, that the counsels of 
so long ago are translated and selected for English 
readers. They are simple and direct, can give offence 
to none—should that be counted as a quality—and 
must certainly prove helpful to many who sometimes 
find it difficult to keep a clear view of spiritual matters 
amid so much that is worldly and distracting. Made- 
moiselle le Gras’ thoughts form a suitable close to the 
longer counsels. 





EDUCATIONAL 


We have received from Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
“Test Papers in Elementary Algebra,’’ by Clement 
V. Durell, M.A. (3s. 6d.). This collection of papers, 
designed primarily for out-of-school work, is intended 
to supplement those given in existing text-books. It 
contains a number of questions taken from the exami- 
nation papers of leading authorities. 

Messrs. George Philip and Son send us Junior Book 
VII of the “ Piers Plowman Histories,’””’ by E. H. 
Spalding, M.A., and Phyllis Wragge (2s.). This 
volume deals with the nation and its government from 
1485 to the present day. It is plentifully illustrated 
with reproductions of old paintings, engravings, and 
carvings, and contains in addition several maps, some 
in colour. At the end are genealogical tables and a 
very useful list of dates. 

Messrs. Blackie ani Son have recetit!y added to their 
admirable series, the “Little French Classics’’ (4d. 
each), Alfred de Vigny’s pathetic story, “ Laurette, 
ou le Cachet Rouge,’’ edited by Thomas Keen, M.A. ; 
“Souvenirs de Madame Le Brun,”’ chosen and edited 
by Edith H. Herbert; and Augustin Thierry’s “ Récits 
des Temps Mérovingiens,’’ edited by Taylor Dyson, 
B.A. De Vigny’s story is the first of the three form- 
ing his “ Servitude et Grandeur Militaires,’’ which was 
mainly based on the recollections and experiences of 
former companions in arms. “Laurette”’ is a terrible 
episode of the time of the Directory. That prolific 
painter, Madame Vigée Le Brun, who executed no 
fewer than 662 portraits, painted her mother when only 
fifteen, and was still painting vigorously at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty. M. Thierry is probably best 
known to English readers by his account of the Norman 
Conquest. He belongs to the narrative school of his- 
torians, and has produced some splendid examples of 
the heroic treatment of history. These three booklets 
are capably edited, and are provided with excellent 
explanatory notes and various exercises. 








All Society curious to know 


“Who has Written this Clever Novel?” 


But the Author for the present remains anonymous. 


The LADY of GROSVENOR PLACE 
By a TITLED MEMBER OF SOCIETY, 
IS CAUSING A SENSATION. 
First supplies at once exhausted. 


The publishers have now executed all large repeat orders so that 
you should OBTAIN AT ONCE. 6s. 








‘“Makes a strong appeal to the reader.’’—Tue Times. 
“Incidentally exposes a Scandal of Fashionable Egypt.’’ 


The THRICE BORN 
By THEODORE FLATAJU, Author of ‘Soul of the Dancer.”’ 





Ffynon THE SIN-EATER 
By “‘“A WHISPER,” Author of ‘‘Black Mask.’’ 


THE Times: “Its writing and its craftsman- 
ship deserve all praise.” 





THe Times: ‘A cloak and sword romance 
very popular in France.” 


BLUSH ROSE 
By ERNEST VIZETELLY. 


Has been compared to ‘‘The Three Musketeers,’’ and gained 
for its French author the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 


Datrty Curonicte: “It would sound like exaggeration to 
declare the book was of the same breed as the immortalities ot 
Dumas; but it is not so unlike, and shows an extraordinary 
fertility of invention. It were as easy to put Vesuvius in a 
pill-box as adequately to suggest or epitomise the varied 
interest.”” 


Tue Acapemy: ‘“‘One more romance of war and stirring 
events. . . The reader hurries on breathless to know what will 


happen. .. Thanks are due to Mr. Vizetelly.” 





The Novel of 
CECIL RALEIGH’S Great Drury Lane Drama. 


THE WHIP 
With illustrations from the Play. 6s. 





THE PURPLE LIGHT 


By BUCHAN LANDOR, 
Author of “The Mystic of Prague.” 





NEXT WEEK. 
DOLF WYLLARD’S Great New Novel 


IT WAS THE TIME OF ROSE 6s. 





THREE IMMENSE SUCCESSES 


RED PEARLS 


By CHARLOTTE MANSFIELD, Author of ‘‘Love and a 
Woman.” 6s. 


FRUITS OF PLEASURE 
By FARREN LE BRETON. 6s. 
HYLDA RHODES’ Fine Novel 


A VASE OF CLAY 


By a Sister of the Gifted Authoress KATHLYN RHODES, 
Author of ‘‘The Straight Race.” 3rd Edition. 6s. 


LONDON: HOLDEN & HARDINGHAM. 
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Fiction 


South Sea Shipmates. By JOHN ARTHUR Barry. (T. 


Werner Laurie. 6s.) 


NYONE who enjoys a pipe and a book will find Mr. 
Barry’s collection of sea stories excellent company. 
The author unfortunately died before the publication, 
but he was evidently a man of many parts and varied 


‘experiences, equally successful in realistic description 


of the Australian Bush as in the chequered sea life 
which he so vividly describes in vigorous vernacular. 
On clippers, tramps, and “windjammers’’ he was 
equally at home, and the many adventures with canni- 
bals, thieves, and all sorts and conditions of men— 
and a few women—complete a book which lovers of 
the sea will find particularly fascinating. The quaintest 
of the stories is “How the League Went to Sea’; 
whether founded on fact or not, it is quite refreshing. 
Just a touch of love affairs ends the last story of the 
volume, and leaves our heroes in a safe and pleasant 


haven after all their buffetings and hard luck on the 


high seas. 





The Split Peas. By HEADON HILL. (Stanley Paul and 
Co. 6s.) 


Ihe Ransom for London. By J.S. FLETCHER. (John 


Long. 6s.) 


THERE is something in common in these books, as the 
plots both deal with a contemplated injury to England 


and its people. 


Taking the first, we have a Prime Minister, his 
daughter, and an officer in the Guards; a conspiracy to 
undermine the loyalty of the Army generally—the 
Guards in particular; and Windsor is the locale of 
much of the story. Two Eton boys appear who start 
emulating Sherlock Holmes, a foreign element of 
Socialists whose headquarters are, of course, Soho, and 
a beautiful Foreign Attaché, who disguises himself as 
an old Jew and is hand-in-glove with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Add to this a powerful daily paper 
called ‘‘The Lynx,’’ run by a peer, and the materials 
for the pudding are collected. All ends well. 

The other book is more ambitious. We have German 
and Italian scientists, a Prime Minister, his daughter 
Lesbia, a Private Secretary, and an American million- 
aire. A scheme is set going to terrorise the powers that 
be by first killing the Prime Minister’s herd of show 
cxen without leaving a trace, then a young millionaire 
(American) and his eighteen friends. The Prime Minis- 
ter is frightened to death—en passant—and ten millions 
is demanded as the ransom for London and its inhabi- 
tants being spared. What we would like to know is 
first: Could ten million pounds’ worth of diamonds be 
obtained even in London in three days? and secondly, 
if the deadly secret was a poisonous ether, who applied 
it and with what results to himself? The three con- 








spirators apparently take a whiff too much themselves 
and the nation at large is saved. A quiet wedding fol. 
Jows, and the diamonds are restored to the nation. 


How this is all done a quiet hour and the book will 
explain. 





The Crimson Honeymoon. By HEADON HILL. With 
Frontispiece. (Ward, Lock and Co. 6s.) 


IN this his latest novel Mr. Headon Hill surpasses even 
himself. Gory episodes, villainous incidents, and 
gross improbabilities succeed each other in rapid suc- 
cession, and hold the reader breathlessly enthralled 
and spell-bound, until he wonders whether he is yet 
on this planet of ours, or sojourning in a certain 
warm place not mentionable to ears polite. The 
characters are as varied as the incidents they create, 
and throughout this rattling story it is a continuous 
question of diamond cut diamond between them. At 
the end, however, the result is as it should be—the two 
principal villains are wiped out, and truth and justice 
are triumphant. We are sorry that Mr. Headon Hill 
should apparently have become exhausted after re- 
counting all the horrors attendant on the crimson honey- 
moon, for he deprives his readers of a double peal of 
wedding bells to which they are fairly entitled. But 
perhaps honeymoons with love instead of gore are too 
insipid for his powerful pen. 





In the exhibition of the National Portrait Society, 
which has recently been opened at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, the section devoted to sculpture is small, but 
the work shown is of exceptional interest. We note 
that M. Rodin, whose strength has long ago been 
proved, and whose art seems to grow in impressiveness 
as the years go by, exhibits two busts, one of the late 
Right Hon. George Wyndham, and the other of Lord 
Howard de Walden. Both of these are treated with 
fine distinction. Other striking items in the same room 
are Mr. Derwent Wood’s “Bust of Peter Petretti,” 
Mr. Basil Gotto’s “Nausicaa,’’ and Mr. Epstein’s 
“Head of a Girl.’’ 





THE Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries 
Year Book 1914 is the Manual of Pro- 
fessional Practice. But it is more than this. 
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“gpd who is incontestably in the front rank of 
concert singers, one who will come, we believe, 
to occupy a very distinguished place there, has stolen 
her way into our midst, and captured the hearts of all 
who were fortunate enough to hear her. No “ puff 
preliminary ’’ had warned anybody that Mme. Ilona 
Durigo was a singer worth going a long journey to 
hear, one of those rarely gifted beings to listen to 
whom is sheer delight, one who suggests no comparison 
with any other artist, because she is at once found to 
be unique. We went to Bechstein Hall in the expecta- 
tion of hearing some talented singer perhaps, but quite 
possibly an indifferent one. Before Mme. Durigo had 
got to the middle of her first song, D’ Astorga’s “ Morir 
vogl’io,’” we knew that she was a singer with an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful voice and with an entirely un- 
common accomplishment. 

At the end we wished the recital to begin all over 
again; for we had enjoyed it as we have not enjoyed 
a recital of any lady singer since the days of Mlle. 
Camilla Landi. As we have said, we will not compare 
Mme. Durigo with this or that great artist; she is her- 
self, and the charm is all her own. That charm comes, 
surely, from the absolute simplicity of her style. We 
could write pages, glowing with pleasure, about the 
lovely quality of her voice, about the perfection of her 
technique, about the purity of her interpretation and 
expression, but it is enough if we say that what struck 
and delighted us chiefly was the unvarying simplicity 
with which she sang. Her programme consisted entirely 
of songs that are known by heart, so often have they 
been sung. But she made them all fresh—new 
messages from the hearts of the different composers, 
or from the clever head—shall we say ?—of such com- 
posers as Paisiello, Dalcroze, and Debussy. Her 
Italian songs were phrased as a great violinist would 
have phrased them; her Schubert made its utmost 
appeal, without any insistence on the poignancy of 
“Am Meer’’ or “Litanei’”?; her songs by Grieg and 
Kjerulf were light and delicate as snowflakes in a 
kindly spring. She was accompanied by Dr. Kasics 
Durigo, and the audience recognised her gifts at once. 
She is not one of your dramatic singers who storm and 
take captive, but one who persuades you, without seem- 
ing to have any intention of doing so, that her way of 
singing each song is the best possible way. 


At the Opera the performances have been good, but 
not specially distinguished. When Mme. Von der 
Osten sang Sieglinde, it was understood that she 
was not at all well, and therefore any disappointment 
about her could be easily accounted for. Herr Bender 
1s certainly one of the most bearable Wotans we can 
call to mind, without a great voice like Van Rooy’s 
he succeeds with his trying part as well as Van Rooy 
did. Mme. Kurt sang well, but she has not enough 
of the Mrs. Siddons in her for Briinnhilde. Herr Urlus 
sang the music of Siegmund very beautifully, and 
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Fraulein Morena was better in Sieglinde than as 
Isolde. She is an excellent actress and sings very 
well, but her voice is not equal to all the demands 
that Isolde makes upon it. “Die Meistersinger ’’ must 


always give pleasure, but its performance was not, on 
the whole, more than moderate. 


Mr. Josef Holbrooke does not relax his efforts on 
behalf of modern British Chamber Music, and he has 
began his thirteenth series of concerts. Compositions of 
his own formed the fidces de resistance of his first pro- 
gramme; for his Quartet for Piano and Strings, No. 1, 
in G minor, was substituted “by desire,’’ for a Piano- 
forte Quintet by Mr. Arthur Hinton, and the concert 
began with his Clarinet Quintet. However, it must 
be said that, though Mr. Holbrooke’s music dominated 
the evening, the effect was by no means monotonous. 
One recognises that the composer has fertility and 
variety of musical thought and of means of expression, 
these means being, at times, very ingenious and effec- 
tive; that bis temperament is virile, and that he knows 
the secret of a fine climax. There is also, but not too 
frequently, a charm of melody; there is rhythmic life, 
and the character of different moods is clearly brought 
out. Yet the general effect is not so satisfying as 
could be wished. Now it is that trivial passages get 
mixed up with what began by promising so well; now 
the treatment is diffuse and dry; now it is hard to 
suppress the feeling that the music is a little too obvi- 
ously clever, the random writing of a skilled and 
practised hand. The variation in the Clarinet Quintet 
showed Mr. Holbrooke at his best. 


The performance was very good indeed, such brilliant 
artists as Messrs. C. Draper, J. Saunders, C. Wood- 
house, L. Tertis, and H. Withers having been engaged. 
Miss Waterston did not make much effect with songs 
by Elgar, O’Neill, and Delius, nor yet with three by 
the concert-giver, in which the melodic interest is small, 
though there are bits of effective declamation in “ The 
Requital,’’ and some interesting harmonic progressions. 
Some pianoforte pieces were very well played by Mr. 
E. Mitchell, his own compositions, “Reverie,’’ “Dance,”’ 
and “Autumn,”’ though not strong in ideas, being well 
written for the instrument and attractive, and certainly 
superior to two pieces by Mr. F. Kitchener. The con- 
cert was given at the “Arts Centre’? in Mortimer 
Street, in a good room which was darkened. The 
audience was not large, but it was appreciative. 


It was unfortunate that this concert “clashed ’’ with 
that of Herr Hubermann at Queen’s Hall, for, although 
that fine violinist has no need of praise from us or 
anybody else, so sure is his position in the esteem of 
musicians, he brought with him to direct the Symphony 
Orchestra a young conductor from Germany, Herr 
Schuricht, who is making a great name for himself, 





and whom it would have been very interesting to hear, 
From accounts that we have received, his growing fame 
seems to be richly deserved. Both as accompanist to 
the violin concerto and as conductor of Brahms’ 
C minor Symphony he is said to have shown masterly 
qualities. 


Of this powerful, wholesome, and often irritating 
work Sir Henry Wood gave a fine free performance 
next day. We were delighted at being told that Herr 
Bodansky and Herr Schuricht, hearing the Queen’sHall 
orchestra, broke into unrestricted praise of its extra- 
ordinary merit, eulogising specially the beautiful 
quality of tone which it commands throughout. Their 
judgment, coming after that of Herr Schénberg’s, does 
but confirm what we have for some time been thinking, 
but it is very gratifying all the same. Brahms’ first 
Symphony has the effect upon us of an interview with 
some stern, extremely capable, and seldom unbending 
governess. We are abashed in its presence, and are 
made to feel how salutary it is to have to hear such 
music, we who take sinful delight in the radiant temper 
and easy charm of Schubert and Mozart and dear old 
Bach. Listening to Rinisky Korsakoff’s suite of 
“ Scheherazade,’’ we sighed deeply for the absence of 
Karsavina and the vulgar joys of the Ballet. Then 
came Brahms to snub us for liking: such trivialities. 
When Mr. Lamond had finished his Concerto by Liszt, 
and his encore piece, which was Tausig’s arrangement 
of a valse by old Strauss, one almost expected to see 
Mme. Schumann and Brahms with uplifted rods ready 
to flog him soundly, or at least set him a thousand lines 
of Brahms to learn by heart. Stravinsky’s “ Fire- 
works”? pleased us greatly once more. How trivial! 


But, at any rate, they are more lively than Brahms in’ 


his C minor mood. 


The mention of Stravinsky reminds us of the stimu- 
lating lecture on Russia’s Musical Awakening, recently 
delivered by Mr. Ernest Fowles at the Imperial Insti- 
tute, a 7ésumé of which appears to-day in THE 
ACADEMY. His account of the genesis of Music, that 
it was the inevitably born child of Romanticism, is not 
the view that is generally taken, the more conventiona! 
origin from men’s feeling for rhythm being usually 
assigned to it. But his account of the sudden up- 
springing of the musical blaze in Russia is true. The 
fire had long been smouldering there among the reople, 
but they had to wait for the fan which should kindle 
the spark. What Mr. Fowles has to say about the 
national style, about its independence of German in- 
fluence, is valuable and necessary to be insisted upon, 
for the British public is as yet too little acquainted 
with the real Russian music to dissociate its character 
from that of the neighbouring country. Russia de- 
serves to have the credit of having taken her own line, 
of having determined to express herself in her own way. 
She has naturally had composers who were weak enough 
to lend a willing ear to the whispers of French and 
German achievement, but these are not the products of 
her genius which will remain enduringly. 
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The Musical Awakening in Russia | 


A Lecture delivered by ERNEST FOWLES, A.R.A.M., 
at the Imperial Institute, at the February Meeting | 
of the Anglo-Russian Literary Society, the Presi- | 
dent, Mr. E. A. Cazalet, in the chair. 


[’ is usually accepted that peace and security are 

necessary for the development of the art-life of a 
nation. There are, however, exceptions to this law. 
Not infrequently the art-life has been rejuvenated by 
national struggles towards independence and _ self- 
expression. The intellectual quantity of a nation can 
be measured almost invariably by its love of and pro- 
duction of poetry. Poetry points the way to pure 
romanticism, and romanticism calls for a form of ex- 
pression for which poetry is inadequate; in this way 
music is born. Until a still higher mode of emotional 
expression is discovered, music will remain the perfect 
medium for picturing the inner life of a people at its 
best and purest. 

As regards the art of music, Russia has no past; con- 
sequently she lacks those classic forms which, in many 
other countries, provide the material for the worship 
of tradition. It would be naturally supposed that her 
want of experience would be reflected in her musical 
output for many decades to come. Nothing, however, 
could be further from the facts ; she bursts upon a super- 
cilious Europe in overwhelming suddenness. Before the 
middle of the nineteenth century she was, musically 
speaking, an unknown quantity; during the last half 
of that century her music was accepted by the world 
and appraised at its true worth by competent and 
critical judges. It is not difficult to perceive why this 
should have been so. The natural characteristics of the 
Russian were most favourable to the development of a 
national form of music. The time was ripe; the culti- 
vation of poetry—the sister art—had spread throughout 
the masses. As a natural consequence, when music 
came, it found a people ready to receive its message. 

It has been said that Russia, unable to form an in- 
dependent school, went westward for inspiration, but 
this is an entire misapprehension. It was necessary 
that the Russian should become acquainted with the 
peculiar forms essential to the clear expression of music. 
But, in the act of accomplishing this, it did not follow 
that he should become the slavish imitator of foreign 
style and idiom. In one sense music is a cosmopolitan 
language; in another sense the mode of its expression 
varies with nation as with school. The pioneers of 
Russian music perceived this truth to the full. Russian 
music has been called a product of German art tinctured 
by national folk-music and national forms of rhythm. 
Those who assert this must be strangely ignorant of 
the particular characteristics of each art. The tendency 
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of the German, roughly speaking, is in the direction 
of thematic development and of polyphonic forms; 
that of the Russian is in the direction of atmosphere, 
and it was this feature which found its most ample 
scope in the music of the newer type of Russian 


composers. 





During the last few years, a change, involving great | 








issues, has come over the music of Russia—a revolt 
against nineteenth century conceptions of the harmonic 
and rhythmic basis of music. That which gave plea- 
sure to the past generation is deemed too archaic a 
means of expression for the composer of to-day. In 
almost every art we observe men striving for new forms 
of expression which, to many of us, probably appear 
to possess an over-abundance of ugliness; but we dare 
not condemn precipitately. The mind of man requires 
time to adjust itself to new thought in any direction. 
The Russian musician has almost invariably been loyal 
to the conception of art viewed from his national stand- 
point. Russian composers have this great advantage, 
that the rhythms, the colour, the melodic idioms, neces- 
sary for the making of healthy music are all to be 
found within the borders of their country. As we look 
around that vast empire, we feel instinctively that it 
has much yet to give us. It is probable that, at no 
distant date, its school of music will occupy the same 
commanding position that the verdict of mankind long 
ago assigned to a more westerly nation. And the rapid 
progress towards mutual understanding which now 
marks the intercourse between the two great empires 
may, in the end, bring about that perfect reign of 
good-will, without which national ideals lose their 
power to stimulate and inspire; and in this happy con- 
summation music may have a great and glorious share. 


The lecture was illustrated by a selection of music 
played by the lecturer from the works of Glinka, Cui, 
Moussorgsky, Rinsky-Karsakoff, Liadoff, Arensky,, 
Liapounow, Rebikoff, and Scriabine. 
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Unbeaten Tracks 


THE WEST INDIAN ISLANDS 

O the man who has wandered in the West Indian 
islands it is a source of surprise that, compara- 
tively speaking, so few leisured Britons make that 
region a holiday haunt during the winter season. Why 
does not a goodly contingent of the folk who are wont 
to flock to the Mediterranean littoral, turn, in Viking 
phraseology, toward the sun’s bath, to visit the chain 
of British possessions basking in perennial summer, 
forming the goal-posts to the Caribbean Sea? Money 
spent on such trips enriches our own kith and kin, and 
travellers reach veritably a New World, the memory 
of which is a lifelong possession. To make this El 
Dorado, a wide stretch of solitary ocean has to be 
traversed ; this fact doubtless deters many. Steamship 
lines catering for the service are numerous, the boats 
well found, their inclusive charges about equal to those 
of a normal hotel at an English watering-place. To 
many good sailors a sea voyage is irksome, and thus 
it comes about that all members of a family party, 

bent on touring, will not often plump for sea travel. 

Beyond a glimpse of Pico towering into mist there 
is, outside. the ship, nothing to be seen but water, 
water everywhere, sea birds, flying fish, and an occa- 
sional porpoise, until the lush sugar plantations of 
Barbados come into sight. 

The Barbadian negro is the most self-complacent of 
his tribe. A “ Bimshire’’ black policeman, dressed in 
a little brief authority, is a sight to excite Olympian 
mirth. His superb air of command, his purple talk, 
take the stage. Throw him off his pedestal with a 
jest, and cyclonic merriment carries him away. The 
bumboat women, the diving boys, the boatmen who 
fight for his baggage, all grin welcome to the new- 
comer. Is the whiteness of the negro’s teeth brought 
about by his habit of chewing sugar-cane, or merely 
due to the physiological fact that he has not evolved 
a jaw becoming progressively smaller, a jaw which for 
that reason will not properly hold its ancient armoury of 
teeth and thus brings with it the mixed blessings of 
toothache and neuralgia? From the mudlark upwards, 
but stopping severely short of the constable in uniform, 
the black population is addicted to the practice of 
munching the cane. Urchins perch themselves in the 
sun with a sugar stalk almost as long as themselves, 
and worry at it by the hour, as a dog worries a bone. 
Take them for all in all, the sons and daughters of 
Ham are as merry and good-humoured as any breed 
of humankind. Most solemn are they when in their 
Sunday best. To watch “bucks” in war-paint—that 
is, in frock-coat, white gloves, with huge bunches of 
flowers in the buttonhole—or ladies in hoops of 
monstrous size, their heads bedizened with ribbons of 
all the colours of the rainbow, marching in stately 
procession to church, is a sight which the new-comer 
wakes in the middle of the night to laugh over afresh. 

When the ship drops her anchor in Bridgetown roads, 
passengers by common consent hurry to the Ice House. 
There the flying fish in every disguise is the great de- 
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licacy of cuisine. Eat him in the dark, and you would 
say the staple of your dish was herring. Barbados 
in population is a sort of black Belgium. The men 
make first-class boatmen, and excel in any occupation 
in which hard spells of labour and idleness alternate. 
The ordinary employer on a sugar use will tell you 
that the black is as he was in the beginning, that he 
shows no progression. Those who get most out of 
their hands are the humorists, who know how to joke 
the black, and those who appeal to his sense of emula- 
tion. Tell Alexander that Pompey can load twice as 
much cane in an hour as he can in a week, and both 
will bend their backs to the task like galley slaves. 
The “Bim ”’ is a queer mixture of good intent, sloth, 
and laughter, and his humour is a species by itself, 
Set him a job by the piece, and when the spirit moves 
him—the employer cannot—he will work like a man 
possessed. He is impervious to “ language,’’ his wants 
are few, and he is happy enough to lead “the simple 
life’’ to the end of the chapter. Give him a pair of 
pants, a shirt, the hottest place in the sun, and a bar 
of sugar-cane to gnaw, and he is happier than a king. 

Barbados is the sanatorium of the West Indies. The 
island is chiefly a plain; sugar fields abound, and the 
air is dry and bracing. To the ordinary sightseer, 
however, Barbados does not compare with the lovely 
islands to the south of the chain, many of which are 
twisted into fantastic panorama by earthquake shock. 

The Americans are looking forward with much assur- 
ance to opening the Panama Canal for traffic before 
long. Their policy and plans have been often criti- 
cised, but, for good or evil, the great scheme is sup- 
posed to be drawing to finality. Within the last few 
weeks a couple of sharp earthquake shocks have given 
a hint how formidable is the enemy that lies in ambush. 
The inner history of the enterprise has yet to be written, 
but probably this generation will never know the story. 
One thing is clear—those who have been responsible 
for the actual construction have shown a resolution and 
resource beyond praise. Whether the statesmanship 
behind the gun has been equally impeccable we beg 
leave to doubt. Nothing is easier than to carp, but 
every engineer must render unstinted admiration to 
the work of his fellow-craftsmen, carried out under 
colossal difficulties. Assuming that the anticipations 
of American pioneers are realised, it becomes obvious 
that the future of the West Indian islands will, in 
the next ten years or so, be transformed. 

The British policy of late has been that of surrender 
to the peaceful persuasion of the United States Govern- 
ment. The Monroe doctrine has been given away with 
a pound of tea by our Foreign Office under both 
parties. The Governments who rule the three largest 
areas of American soil are as follows :—Great Britain, 
3,979,000 square miles; the United States, 3,623,000 
square miles; Brazil, 3,218,000 square miles. We be- 
lieve that, if a statesman arose on either side of the 
Atlantic big enough to undertake the task, the Union 
Jack and the Stars and Stripes might even now be re- 
wedded into one world-embracing symbol, in respect of 
exterior policy. Such a power could call the tune to the 
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world. The fact remains that Great Britain holds the | 


best bits of the West Indies, and that our outposts in 
that part of the world will acquire an enhanced value 


when the new trade route via the Panama Canal passes | 


beyond the stage of conjecture. All the more reason 
why official Englishmen should see these islands with 
their own eyes. After our experience of the cession 
of Heligoland to Germany, the British public will view 
with critical distrust the game of playing for oversea 
possessions of the Crown as if they were pawns on a 
chess-board. 

Whatever his motive of travel, the Briton returning 
from a West Indian trip must indeed be dull of soul 
if he does not take back a budget of fresh ideas. 


Kingsley’s “ At Last ’’ and Froude’s “ English in the ' 


West Indies ’’ will cease to be to him mere works of 
reference. They will become part of his own economy. 


The passage down the Grenadines between St. Vin- 
cent and Grenada is enchanting—a cloudless sky, a 
level keel, an awning above you, an air of delicious 
freshness. If companion travellers are congenial, the 


man or woman, who at home leads a life of frets and | 
lets, revels in an ideal existence, in this part of the’ 


trip. Beyond the reach of the daily press and the 
postman’s knock, it is “go as you please’’ in the 
matter of dress. To a large percentage of his 
Majesty’s liege subjects the matters enumerated above 
make up the be-all and end-all—the whole of exist- 
ence. Such may vote the life on a West Indian liner 
“slow.’’ The too energetic man on board, who is for 
ever trying to get up what he is pleased to term “ enter- 
tainments,’’ will find himself ¢aéoo in this lotus-eaters’ 
land, for the average Briton, at this stage of the jour- 
ney, is content to chat, to read, to watch the unfolding 
panorama of new wonders, to drink in romance and 
beauty and forget routine. 

St. Vincent has been left in the wake of our ship. 
Its volcanic pinnacle slumbers, save for an uneasy 
reminder of latent fire. The little town, girt with 
palm groves, lies like a toy at its base. One muses on 
the submergence of this ancient chain of land. When 
and how did it “ sink like lead in the mighty waters’’ ? 
Read your Robinson Crusoe over again. Defoe is an 
accurate historian, and you are drawing near the land 
he has made immortal. Some of these sandy islets 
are uninhabited. You remember the dyspeptic youth 
in “Locksley Hall,’’ and think that his soundest idea 
after all was that of turning beach-comber on just 
such an horizon. 

All too soon the steamer swings to anchor in St. 
George’s roads, Grenada. Wandering through the 
neglected streets of the town and over its mouldering 
fort, you wonder whether, after all, Great Britain is 
such a superlatively successful coloniser as she is wont 
to tell mankind. Here is an island of infinite possi- 
bilities—beautiful, prolific. It looks as if it might be 
an estate in the clutch of a “ progressive’? County 
Council or of a Ministry of all the talents. Its ex- 
terior trade has been strangled to further the fetish 
of Free Trade, and the land is left to stagnation and 
neglect. A. E. CAREY. 
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Some New French Plays 


EMILE FABRE enjoys in France a very real 
e and merited reputation. His talent, as 
author, is characterised by the greatest probity and 
sincerity ; if he generalises a little too much, he does 
so in order to render the truths he submits to the com- 
prehension of his public more apparent and more un- 
deniable. He possesses, in addition, great strength, 
great sobriety; he is gifted with a fine theatrical in- 
stinct. His characters are all alive, and through them 
we discover the author’s own loyal, frank, and healthy 
soul. He is not a cynic, though he has the irony 
which flagellates all and which draws blood. He is a 
Henri Becque with less wit, also with perhaps a less 
complete comprehension of theatrical necessities, but 
he possesses much of the strength and ironical bitter- 
ness of the author of “Les Corbeaux.’’ But Becque 
could write delicious if keenly observed fantaisies such 
as his incomparable “Navette.’’ M. Emile Fabre, how- 
ever, is more strictly limited to depicting certain of 
the most burning social and psychological problems 
of the day. 


In “Un Grand Bourgeois,’’ at the Théatre Antoine, 
M. Fabre seems to have abandoned his customary 
genre. The audience of the first night, though making 
a real triumph for the author, seemed to have been 
rather led astray by the manner in which M. Fabre 
presented his subject. It expected a “ piéce a thése’’ 
on the “classe bourgeoise’’; M. Fabre gave it the 
portrait of one of those great industrials who govern 
the world. Instead of having to applaud a clear, viru- 
lent sermon, directed against the abuses of the higher 
middle classes, the audience was initiated in all the 
petty domestic troubles of a “grand bourgeois ’’? who 
has been most unfortunate in his matrimonial experi- 
ence. For such an author, who can manipulate success- 
fully a vigorous and vast theme, this subject appeared 
exceedingly frail. Instead of pressing out of it all 
the substance he possibly could, M. Fabre seems to 
have voluntarily belittled it, so as to depict only a 
simple and disagreeable family drama. And further, 
if this is really what he wished to portray, it 
would have been preferable to omit the business ‘im- 
broglio which disguises this character comedy as a 
semi “ piéce a thése.”’ 

The first act obtained a good success precisely be- 
cause the public still hoped that M. Fabre was leading 
up to something more than a domestic drama. The 
second act was listened to a trifle sceptically; there is 
too much talk between the husband and wife, not 
enough action. They both appear very despicable and 
puerile. But the third act is a real triumph. In it, 
M. Fabre happily reverted to his old manner, by 
opposing the three generations of “ grands bourgeois ”’ 
—father, son, and granddaughter—in a fine scene in 
which they defend their conflicting interests. The 
success is greatly due to the acting of M. Mosnier, 
who personated the grandfather, Matignon, superbly. 
M. Gémier, in the part of the Grand Bourgeois, the 





son, merits all that is generally said of him. Mme. 
Dux is a very handsome unfaithful grande bourgevise. 
Mlle. Sylvie, in the part of the young girl, seems to 
have adopted a far less uneven style of acting; and 
M. Saillard, in the réle of a sincere young engineer, 
completes very happily an excellent cast. 


The Comédie Frangaise has lately represented “La 
Marche Nuptiale,’? M. Henri Bataille’s incomparable 
play, given, in 1905, without great success at 
the Vaudeville. Since the veprise at the Comédie 
Frangaise, it has at last been acclaimed as it should 
be. It is, perhaps, the most human, the most touch- 
ing and true comedy written in recent years. 
It is tender, simple, natural; the heroine, Grace, js 
just the type of pure, proud womanhood, who mis- 
takes pity for affection, the brute instinct of nature 
for love. She discovers too late her irremediable error; 
she will soon be the mother of the child of the poor, 
contemptible man she only pities, and so quite naturally 
she escapes from a situation she has not the strength 
nor the desire to face by committing suicide. Grace 
does not kill herself in order to shirk the consequences 
of her foolish error; she does so, in a far more noble 
spirit, in order to redeem herself in her own eyes. 


The play is poignantly true. M. Henri Bataille 
has the gift of creating in all his works the atmosphere 
which is particularly adapted to the subject. As soon 
as the curtain rises, the audience is dominated by a subtle 
influence which rarely dissipates itself before the end of 
the performance. This play is one of the author’s 
first works; it is, perhaps, his best. The Comédie 
Francaise has staged it as it deserves. Mme. Piérat 


is a perfect Grace de Plessans—simple, sincere, a true, © 


proud gentlewoman. She is also almost classically 
beautiful, with a delightful little touch of modernism. 
M. Georges Berr is a remarkably weak, poor, pitiful 
little music-master, who can hardly believe he has the 
luck of being loved by his beautiful pupil, who sacri- 
fices her name, her family, and her position for his 
poor little sake. M. Grand shows us the elegant figure 
of a man about town, and Mme. Lara and Mlle. Faber 
both don some striking and beautiful gowns. 


M. Paul Gavault is a favourite author of the Parisian 
public. His audiences are always assured of passing 
an amusing evening. His new play, “ Le Mannequin,” 
recently given at the Comédie Marigny, is, like his 
other works, a sentimental vaudeville; certain scenes 
might belong to the best of comedies, and the subject 
is agreeably symbolical, for the “Mannequin ’’ of the 
title is used by the hero of the play as a moral manne- 
quin, in order to awaken the jealousy of a society 
woman he desires to conquer. This intrigue is very 
ingeniously continued to the end; skilful scenes follow 
each other in unexpected succession. And if “Le 


Mannequin” attains rarely to the height of real 
comedy, it is at least a very good, diverting vaudeville. 
It is well acted by Mlle. Juliette Margel, whom we 
were accustomed to see portraying M. de Porto Riche’s 
painfully human heroines; she has endowed the réle 
of Collette with a sincerity and depth of emotion 
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which is rarely to be found amidst the pretty manne- 
quins of the Rue de la Paix. Mme. Gréhart is agree- 
ably personified by Mlle. Marcelle Lender, always 
elegant and distinguished; M. Jean Dax played the 
part of Maurice de Lursange with much taste, youthful- 
ness, and good humour, and Mlle. Marfa d’Hervilly, 
Mlle. Léone Devimeur, Mlle. Lauzy Barelly, complete 
an agreeable exsemble. 


Decidedly the fashion is very bourgeois, this year 
in Paris. After M. Fabre’s play we were invited 
recently to the rehearsal of M. Brieux’s new comedy, 
“Le Bourgeois aux Champs,’’ at the Odéon. M. 
Brieux has hitherto devoted himself almost exclusively 
(some say even too exclusively) to the pidce a these. 
This play, however, slightly deviates from M. Brieux’s 
customary style of writing. It is more of a comedy, 
although he cannot refrain in the second act from 
emitting some very general ideas on the future of rural 
workmen. He expounds them a trifle naively in a 
scene between a clever mechanic and peasant. The 
hero, Cocatrix, is a French bourgeois; instead of 
striving to acquire gentle and polite manners, he pre- 
fers to become a Socialist and an agriculturist. He 
accordingly obtains a property where he settles, duti- 
fully accompanied by his wife, and by his rather 
mincing daughter, Fernande. M. Cocatrix is a man 
of great convictions. Since he has decided to go in 
for farming, he does so thoroughly, and he expounds 
to all his peasants his Socialistic ideas. He bores 
them by excessive care for their moral and physical 


welfare. He obliges them to refrain from all alcoholic 
drinks, and replaces their “ petits verres’’ by boiled 
water. The result is that soon the Cocatrix trio is 


simply abhorred. Whilst her father is thus occupied 
in rendering himself as unpopular as possible, the 
pretty Fernande Cocatrix tries to captivate a young 
country nobleman. But, alas! her matrimonial dreams 
are soon shattered, and her worthy papa, disgusted 
by the unsuccess of his campaign, resolves to enter 
the political career. Once deputy, he will no doubt 
show his electors a thing or two. Fernande marries 
the able, intriguing mechanic, and, as Cocatrix pére 
has always professed for this young man a great affec- 
tion, he cannot refuse his consent, through fear of 
contradicting himself in the eyes of all his friends and 
relations. 


M. Brieux has enhanced his play, according to his 
usual successful method, by numerous short confer- 
ences, in which he gives the general ideas of the day 
on certain rural questions, on certain social problems, 
and especially on the famous “retour aux champs ’”’ 
so vehemently extolled just at present. He has shown 
himself, as in his former works, a popular author for 
those who like to hear exposed all the ideas which 
are theirs de droit. He knows how to provoke the 
enthusiasm of his audiences by simply telling them a 
certain number of truths perfectly familiar to them, 
but which they are flattered to have in common with 
a celebrated and famous author. The réle of Cocatrix 
is played by M. Vilbert, who has perhaps remembered 
too well that he is a music-hall artist. He has accentu- 
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ated the vaudeville aspect of his personage, whilst 
not underliving sufficiently all the comedy possibilities 
the part contains. Mlle. Andrée Méry, on the con- 
trary, remarkably interprets the character of Fernande; 
she really excels in throwing into relief, without any 
apparent effort, the innermost thought of the author. 
Mlle. Peujet is an excellent dourgeoise, and M. Hervé 
and Denis d’Inés complete a very satisfying cast. 
MARC LOGE. 





In the Learned World 
ROFESSOR NORMAN COLLIE’S lecture at the 


Royal Institution last month was the first intro- 
duction of the experiments of himself and Mr. Patter- 
son to a popular as distinguished from a scientific 
audience. As has been several times stated in THE 
ACADEMY, the phenomenon which they are designed to 
exhibit is that in a vacuum tube persistently 
“bombarded ’”’ by a sufficiently intense electric dis- 
charge, helium and neon in variable quantities appear, 
and the problem is to find out whence they come. 

Professor Collie’s main experiment before the audience 
was successful, the deep orange light of neon appear- 
ing in the upper part of the tube after the tiny quantity 
of hydrogen originally present had been removed by 
washing out with oxygen, exploding the mixture, and 
then absorbing the residue by charcoal cooled in liquid 
air. The lecturer’s main theme, however, was the 
refutation of the Hon. Robert Strutt, who has lately 
stated that he has repeated Professor Collie’s and Mr. 
Patterson’s experiments without obtaining the spectrum 
of either helium or neon. Professor Collie thought 
this likely to be the case if the splash caused by the 
partial fusing of the electrodes were not strongly 
heated, so as to drive out the gases shut up within it, 
and showed other possible causes of error in Professor 
Strutt’s experiments. He further said that he and Mr. 
Patterson had found the spectra of the gases appearing 
after bombardment to vary with the electrodes em- 
ployed, almost pure helium coming from potassium 
electrodes, a good deal of helium from copper, some 
neon from silver, and more from aluminium and palla- 
dium. He also showed that a quartz mercury-vapour 
lamp which had been run for several thousand hours 
exhibited the same phenomena on constant sparking, 
even under conditions which seemed to preclude the 
possibility of atmospheric air or the rarer gases which 
it contains leaking in from outside. Generally, the 
lecturer was of opinion that the helium and neon were 
actually produced within the tube used in his experi- 
ments, and did not arrive there from the external air, 
although he was prepared to consider favourably the 
explanation that it might come from the mercury em- 
ployed. This last remark is of importance, as in that 
case the experimenters, instead of building up helium 
(atomic weight 4) and neon (20) out of the lighter 
element, hydrogen (1), as was at first supposed, may 
be breaking down the much heavier—and therefore the 
presumably more complex—atom of mercury (200) into 


its lighter constituents, as Sir William Ramsay claims | 








$$ 


to have done in the parallel case of copper and lithium, 
In any event, the experiments are of great interest, 
especially in view of the vexed question of the constj- 
tution of matter. 


The labour involved in these delicate experiments 
in high vacua and the difficulty in repeating them js 
well illustrated by an article which appeared in the 
berichte of the German Chemical Society just before 
Professor Collie’s lecture. Professor Strutt, as 
is well known, claims to have discovered a new 
and active form of nitrogen—in its normal state 
the most inert of common gases—which he produces by 
sparking zz vacuo in much the same way as in Profes- 
sor Collie’s experiments. His theory is that this is an 


allotropic form of nitrogen probably consisting of a 


triple atom in the same way that ozone is an allotropic 
form of oxygen brought about by the trebling of the 
oxygen atom. This seems antecedently probable and 
presents a curious analogy with one explanation of Pro- 
fessor Collie’s experiment, which is that the trace of 
hydrogen left in the tube also trebles its atom. 
Herren Tiede and Domcke, who are working in Pro- 
fessor Fischer’s laboratory at Berlin, however, say in 
the article in question that they have repeated Professot 
Strutt’s experiments with every precaution and have 
failed to obtain any but a negative result. As Mme. 
Curie made the same statement with regard to Sir 
William Ramsay’s copper and lithium experiments, it 
looks at present like stalemate all round. Yet those 
used to scientific controversies will be full of confidence 
that out of the shock of opinions there will, as usual, 
come light. 

In another and less abstract branch of science, two 
new discoveries are announced. One of them is yet 
another cure for tuberculosis, M. B. Sauton having 
communicated to the Paris Société de Biologie that he 
has found different salts of bismuth to have a direct 
and almost instantaneous effect in inhibiting the 
growth of the tubercle bacillus associated with the 
name of Koch. He holds that their action is specific 
and greatly superior to that of bichloride of mercury, 
iodide of potassium, or the arseniate of the same metal, 
which have hitherto been the bactericides most gene- 
rally employed. In the report presented by Dr. 
Marcel Labbé to the Académie de Médecine, attention 
was also drawn to the observation of Dr. V. Noorden 
on the benefit derived by patients suffering from dia- 
betes from a diet consisting chiefly of what Dr. Labbé 
called “ légumes secs,’’ that is to say, of peas, haricots 
and other beans, lentils, and especially the soja or soy 
bean. The patient is allowed on this regimen to con- 
sume daily rather more than 10 ozs. of these vegetables, 
half that quantity of butter, from three to six eggs; 
and the same quantity of “ diabetic ’’ bread rolls with, 
if he likes, three or four glasses of claret and a small 
quantity of green vegetables. This cannot be con- 
sidered a starvation diet. 

Less trustworthy, perhaps, than the newly-discovered 
properties of metals given above is the account in the 
current number of the Revue Scientifique concerning the 
Divining Rod or instrument of the “dowsers.”” Ac 
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cording to M. Paul Lemoine, who has before written 
on the subject, very experienced “ dowsers’’ can dis- 
tinguish between deposits of different metals by 
changing the material of which the rod is made. Thus, 
a rod of wood or iron will show the presence of copper, 
one of wood that of aluminium, while rods of wood, 
copper, or iron will alike reveal the neighbourhood of 
silver. M. Lemoine tries to show that there is a scien- 
tific reason for this to be deduced from the work of 
M. H. Mager already mentioned in THE ACADEMY. But 
it would seem to be more prudent to await the report of 
the German Committee formed to investigate the whole 
question of the Divining Rod and its real or alleged 
uses before deciding. ¥. de 





The Theatre 


“The Land of Promise” at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre 


N accomplished dramatist has sought in this 
serious four-act play to spread before us many 
of the realities of life and to treat some of its often 
hidden intimacies with sincerity and candour. Thus 
far we are deeply indebted to Mr. W. S. Maugham, but, 
justly expecting so much from the author, we are, of 
course, not without some periods of disappointment. 
The character of Norah Marsh, which Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh vitalises with her delicate and finished art, 
holds our interest almost to the end. She has been the 
companion of a lady at Tunbridge Wells for many 
years, and has reason to believe that, on her employer’s 
death, she will be well provided for. As a matter of 
fact, she gains nothing but bitter disappointment, and 
thus takes the step which gives the story its original 
character. 


Her brother, Edward Marsh, Mr. C. V. France, has 
long been settled on a farm in Manitoba, and Norah, 
who has lived in so sheltered and enervating an atmos- 
phere at Tunbridge Wells, travels out to Canada in 
search of a future, if not of adventure; but the latter 
comes quickly enough. Her brother’s wife, a true 
Canadian of the working farmer class, admirably 
played by Miss Ashworth, resents the ‘‘ladylike’’ 
character of Norah at once, while Norah herself does 
not hesitate to lay aside her gentility and allow herself 
many bitter phrases and sub-acid witticisms at the ex- 
pense of those about her. Her most caustic and dis- 
agreeable and, as it seems, uncalled-for, ironies are 
addressed to one of the hired men, a kind of Canadian 
superman, Frank Taylor, made lifelike enough by Mr. 
Godfrey Tearle. Soon the jealousies and hard methods 
of her sister-in-law cause Norah to change her tone to 
Taylor and offer herself as his general servant and, 
incidentally, his wife, when he returns to his own small 
farm and hut at Prentice. 


After that offer has been accepted the play. deals 








| 


with the gradual taming of the illogical and difficult 
Norah by a husband who means to have his pound of 
flesh and has no knowledge or belief in the sort of 
delicacy on which his wife sets so much store. In the 
hands of Miss Vanbrugh the situation is a tragedy; 
after the first outburst or two, a silent drama of the 
soul, in which Norah suffers everything and learns a 
good deal, goes sullenly forward. 

In the end, when once more Frank Taylor’s farm has 
been ruined and he has to become a hired man again, 
Norah, who has an opportunity of returning to Eng. 
land and receiving a good post, elects to remain with 
her husband. 

We must own that the woman we had gathered Norah 
to be, and the sort of man that Taylor appeared to us, 
would not have acted as they did in the last scene at 
Prentice. Taylor, who has been a man of iron, breaks 
down for very little reason; Norah, who a very short 
time before has implied her unhappiness to her brother 
and hinted at her willingness to get away from her 
husband, now clings to him after a manner which is 
more conventional than convincing. However, our dis- 
agreement with the sudden changes in the characters of 
the two main characters does not prevent the play from 
being at once an engrossing, original and _ sterling 
piece of work. It is acted throughout with perfect 
skill. Miss Vanbrugh will convey to many a charm 
which is not, as it seems to us, altogether in the char- 
acter of Norah. Mr. Tearle is more than usually sincere 
and powerful as Frank Taylor. As for the other eleven 
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people of the play, they fit into their places with 
wonderful exactitude, and are so entirely the personages 
they represent that they give solidity and truth at 
every turn. It is only Norah and Frank who surprise 
and make us doubt a little at the end of ‘‘The Land of 
V’romise.”’ 


Two New Plays at the Royalty 
Theatre 
“ACID DROPS.” 


DURING the last two years we have seen a large number 
cf powerful and even delightful one-act plays; but Miss 
Gertrude Jennings’ lively study of life in a women’s 
infirmary ward of a workhouse is by far the cleverest 
that we have had an opportunity of welcoming. 

There is a little sentimental story about the Rev. 
Noel Cuthbertson and Flora Cavan, who comes to read 
to the old women, but the incident is only of interest in 
that an extremely old and beautiful patient, Mrs. Gil- 
bert, enables them to patch some difference they have 
had. The true joy in Miss Jennings’ play is in her 
method of depicting such a character as the gentle 
Mrs. Gilbert and the exceedingly wicked and amusing 
Mrs. Price and the rest. There are rare qualities here— 
wit, refreshing satire, delicate pathos ; and there is bitter 
irony in the way in which we are shown the little war- 
fare and jealousies of the ward. 

Mrs. Price, Miss Beryl Mercer, is the most complete 
picture of a thoroughly wicked old lady of the work- 
house class known to the stage. Her curious little lies 
and artifices, her failures and her final victory as the 
“‘hemperor of the ward,’’ are intensely interesting and 
enable the actress to perform her part with wonderful 
effect. So convincing had she become that when at the 
end of the play the audience called loudly for the 
author, she came to the footlights on behalf of the 
managers and spoke in her own gentle voice—so differ- 
ent from that of Mrs. Price—the surprise was delight- 
ful, and would have been comic but for the sense one 
gained of the extreme cleverness of the actress. 

Miss Betty Ward, too, as the sweet old lady who was 
too near her quiet end to know how happy she was 
making her friend, Miss Flora, gave a most admirable 
character-study and reached the highest level of 
reserved, unforced pathos. All the other parts were well 
played, and we must beg all visitors to the Royalty to 
be in time to see Miss Jennings’ little comedy and the 


truly remarkable playing of Miss Mercer and Miss | 


Ward. 


““PEGGY AND HER HUSBAND.” 

Theve is much that is brilliant and delightful in this 
witty comedy by Mr. Joseph Keating, much that holds 
our interest and makes for gaiety and light laughter. 

We are presented to a fashionable modern world in 
which most of the characters are rich and well pleased 
with themselves, and all are determined to air their 
views on life and the circumstances which surround 
them in lively phrases and acute criticism. Some may 








think that this sort of thing is overdone, but we do 
not feel that. Such characters are to be met with every 
day, and if liveliness be their fault, that is indeed a 
welcome one. 

Rodney Carlish, Mr. Dennis Eadie, has been married 
to Peggy, Miss Gladys Cooper, for three months, and 
loves her truly enough. But, owing to an old affair, 
about which you must find out for yourself at the 
theatre, he is found by his wife in the arms of her par- 
ticular friend, Hattie Deverill, Miss Eileen Clanford. 
I{ Peggy has proved herself remarkably affectionate, 
we know also that she is extremely proud and rather 
stupid. Thus an excellent stage situation arises out of 
the simple and rather unwilling kiss of friendship. 

Peggy retires to a house of her own and Rodney 
travels to the East for six months. They want to get 
back to each other ; everybody wants them to be happy, 
but Peggy’s pride becomes an awful difficulty. It is 
the author’s business to get over this affair, which he 
finally does in the true spirit of comedy. But before 
that happy ending of the third act he has shown us 
many amusing characters and given some excellent 
satire on our neighbour’s modes of thought. Of course, 
he does not reach us personally ; his whip, sharp as it is, 
falls upon the others, and the result is an amusing 
play, with some touches of deeper feeling which relieve 
and make doubly effective the many lighter passages 
of the play. 

As to the acting, it is as near perfection as we are 
likely to see in modern comedy. Mr. Eadie has a 
fairly easy task in representing the agreeable Rodney 
Carlish; on the one or two occasions when the author 
gives him the chance of showing his powerful mastery 
of human passions he takes the fullest advantage of 
them. Miss Cooper, too, is not called upon for any 
very strong work. But at the end of the second act, 
when she has, as she thinks, finally dismissed the hus- 
band she loves, her expression of abject terror and 
weakness is admirable and sincere. The many other 
characters of the play, all amusing examples of modern 
types, are presented with great accomplishment ; and, 
as a whole, we should think that ‘‘Peggy and Her 
Husband”’ is just the play to run successfully through- 
out the London season. 


Saison Nijinsky at the Palace 
Theatre 


THE welcome engagement of M. Nijinsky and his com- 
pany firstly provides us with a delightful fresh setting 
of that familiar dream of youth and fragile beauty, 
‘“‘Les Sylphides.’’ But M. Maurice Ravel has made a 
different arrangement from that formerly heard of 
Chopin’s mazurkas, études and nocturnes to accompany 
and support the dances ; a vague, translucent moonlight 
scene surrounds the mysteries of those delicately clad 
ballet figures; an air of subtle magnetism pervades the 
whole production. Nijinsky and Mlle. Nijinska dance 
to perfection; the blithe and enrapturing quality of the 
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ballet is sustained with perfect grace, but we cannot 
help feeling that the Palace provides rather too small 
a space for the buoyant dancers. This is brought home 
to us especially when Nijinsky is dancing alone; the 
old, wild freedom is very occasionally checked, the 
bravery of his flights a trifle abridged. But with his 
accomplished sister and the exquisitely graceful ladies 
of the ballet the performance is a thing of beauty which 
all those who have seen it before will wish to watch 
again, and with which the rest of the world will delight 
to make acquaintance. 


After ‘‘Les Syphides,’’ on the first night, M. Alex- 
andre Kotschetowsky gave us a charming Danse 
Orientale to the music of Sinding, orchestrated by 
Tanéiew. The whole of the East is comprised in this 
dance. One does not feel that it is intended to repre- 
sent any place or people, but rather that it is freighted 
with all the delights and vigour of many and various 
Oriental peoples. 


The choregraphic tableau from Gautier’s poem, ‘‘Le 
Spectre de la Rose,’’ is an old friend to which Mlle. 
B. Nijinska and her brother add new graces. ‘‘La 
Jeune Fille’’ slumbers after a ball in the wide and 
simple scene which Mr. Anisfeld has painted, and to 
her comes ‘‘La Rose’’—the spirit of romance and 
quintessence of gay movement. To the seductive music 
of De Weber the two are soon united in the most thrill- 
ing and exhilarating of movements. The Rose makes 
love delightfully and then vanishes like a fairy; the 
young girl continues her sleep and nothing remains but 
the perfume of beautiful flowers and the fresh yet dis- 
tant sound of the ‘Invitation a la Valse.’’ 


The entertainment has closed with this poetic fantasy. 
Nijinsky and his company have come and gone, and it 
only remains for the Palace audience to drown their 
retreating forms in a flood of warm applause. 


EGAN MEw. 








A Lecture by “Charivaria” 


CONSIDERABLE number of people assembled 
on Friday evening, February 27, at Stationers’ 

Hall, on the occasion of the lecture by Mr. Walter 
Emanuel on “British Wit and Humour.’’ After a 
few brief introductory words by the chairman, Mr. 
Arthur Waugh—words concise, arresting, and to the 
point, as a chairman’s words usually are not—NMr. 
Emanuel read his address. This consisted of a short 
essay written some years previously, extended, and 
brought up to date. Mr. Emanuel touched lightly 
upon and quickly glided over wit past and present, 
what constitutes the comic spirit, and those who had 
helped to contribute to the humour of the time. From 
his opening sentences it was clear that Mr. Emanuel 
had his audience with him, and when the lecture came 
much too early to a close there was a clamour for 
“more.’’ After a few words of thanks from Mr. 
John G. Wilson, editor of “The Odd Volume,” and 
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an anecdote from Mr. G. Valentine Williams, Mr. 
Emanuel read—with apologies to his audience—some 
of his own short skits on things in general, and thus 
brought to a close a very pleasant evening. Thanks 
are due to Mr. Palmer, the energetic secretary of the 
Booksellers’ Provident Association, for his efforts in 
organising and arranging the meeting. 











At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


BY A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


-_ show the insincerity of the Prime Munister’s 
tactics—James Hope asked him if he would 
allow the House to sit on a Friday evening for a few 
hours to enable the country to hear what were his new 
proposals. Nota bit of it! He was not going to give 
up his week-end to allay national anxiety. James 
Craig anticipated his answer by saying, in a stentorian 
voice: “I beg to state on behalf of the Prime Minister 
that the answer is ‘No,’’’ which caused the whole 
House to roar, and even Mr. Asquith and the Speaker 
to smile. Personally, I do not understand it; all sides. 
seem to be convinced that the Ulstermen are not 
bluffing, and, if that is the fact, we are drifting day 
by day nearer civil war. Yet nothing is done. Asquith 
said that, if the permanent business is concluded sooner 
than is anticipated, he will let us know so much the 
earlier! One would think he was speaking to children 
in a nursery, playing some childish game, rather than 
as a statesman to responsible persons amid a momentous. 
crisis. How the Opposition stand it, and why the 
Ulstermen remain quiet, is a mystery to me. 

Jack Seely repeated his last year’s performance about 
the aeroplanes of the Army. How perfect they are; 
how superior in every way to the foreigner; in fact, 
they are better than anything other nations could pro- 
duce! England had played the old game of seeing the 
other countries waste their money and time in experi- 
ments and then profiting by their mistakes—in fact, 
left them standing still in the race for superiority and 
efficiency. Joynson-Hicks doubted it, and Arthur Lee 
was very dry—he hoped that Seely and Winston, 
having shown their courage, would not go on risking 
their valuable lives. If it was really necessary for 
members of the Cabinet to go up in aeroplanes, there 
were others who could be more easily spared. 

The next film was the Insurance Act. Here, 
again, little Wedgwood Benn, in the involuntary 
absence of Masterman and the voluntary absence 
of Lloyd George, declared it was the finest Act 
in the world. We pressed for an inquiry into 
the working of the Act. Rupert Gwynne wanted 
to know where the sanatoria and first-class hotels were. 
Worthington Evans was twitted with saying he was in 
favour of compulsion. He frankly admitted it, but 
said he was misled by the Chancellor, and added: “I 
believed him once, but I shall never believe him again.” 
Lloyd George, in a ferocious speech, declared that the 
policy of the Unionists was “ Back to the Workhouse,” 
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a phrase which will be used on posters by Radicals at 
forthcoming elections. Bonar Law bluntly said: “ The 
finance of the Bill is unsound, and you know it.”” He 
denied that the Unionists were pledged to the volun- 
tary system—they were pledged to a thorough over- 
haul, and the way to bring it about was by an investi- 
gation ; but that did not suit the Coalition at all, so the 
suggestion was defeated by 84. 


On Thursday, the 26th, we had a dull Irish night. 
Mr. Horner wanted to know why Handel Booth had 
been allowed to be present at a meeting of the Irish 
Privy Council. Birrell declared that the member had 
been made the victim of a hoax. Mr. Horner asked 
the Speaker if he might cross-examine Booth on the 
subject; the Speaker, however, ruled that life in this 
House is bad enough already, but if every member is 
to answer every other honourable member as to where 
he is on a particular occasion it would be even worse. 
Mr. Horner was not satisfied, and he intimated that 
he should pursue the subject later on. 

Banbury blamed the Government for releasing 
Larkin. The Chairman advised him to raise the 
question when Birrell’s salary came up for discussion; 
but Banbury was not to be denied—he moved to reduce 
the sum granted to the Irish Constabulary because the 
Government had failed to give instruction to the police 
to deal with the strike in a firmer manner at the start. 
It was a splendid hare, and ran for hours; but, after 
all, what did it amount to? We baited Birrell for all 
we were worth, but with the terrible question of civil 
war looming before us it seemed to many of us very 
trivial. 

On Friday, the 27th, Sir Harry Verney brought in 
his private member’s Bill to have all elections on one 
day, and that day to be preferably a Saturday. I 
remember the saying of a well-known Oxford coach 
to the effect that he hated to be umpire because he 
always leaned in favour of his opponents. This is 
naturally the attitude of a chivalrous gentleman; but 
that does not appeal to the present Government in the 
least. “ We are in power—let us do everything we can 
to keep there.”’ I hold that any Government which 
brings in a Reform Bill ought to act with rigid fairness 
to the other side; they are in the majority, and in com- 
mon decency ought not to load the dice against their 
opponents. But no such feelings actuate the present 
majority. Sir Harry Verney moved his Bill in a 
pleasant speech—he really could not see what objection 
there could be to it. We soon showed him. It was 
a Bill designed to kill plural voting as much as 
possible. The Saturday poll was to prevent tradesmen 
voting; the police would be overworked, and the Post 
Office would be unable to deal with the mass of cor- 
respondence involved. Sir Frederick Banbury pointed 
out that, instead of shortening elections, it would 
lengthen them, inasmuch as mere notice of an election 
would be given, and the election would commence 
directly the word was given. The Radicals objected 
to the use of the motor-car. Sir Frederick Banbury 
said nobody cares a twopenny (here he pulled 
himself up amid cheers) two straws for the Bill. But 
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it was all to no purpose; the Bill was carried, and the 
Government will take care that it becomes law. Like 
Pearce’s Bill of last year extending the hours of polling, 
it will help the Radical Party enormously, whilst no 
attempt is being made to remedy the anomalies of one 
man representing five or six times the electorate of 
another. The Government see that the sands are 
running out, but they are determined to entrench their 
position as much as possible. 


On Monday, the 2nd, Bonar Law deliberately drew 
the fire of Lloyd George over the Insurance Act. There 
is a feeling growing that ali is not right; fears are 
expressed that the actuarial calculations are wrong, and 
everybody knows that, when actuaries are wrong or 
have calculated on premises that are unsound, things 
are likely to go very wrong indeed. The life insurance 
societies that have failed during the last century are a 
melancholy proof of this statement. 


Lloyd George denied it; when pressed, he said that 
the Chief Actuary of the Government had not made 
actual examination of the Friendly Societies at the 
present time—it was not the time to do so. The Act 
specified a time, and we are apparently to go on until 
that date arrives. 


Winston then dealt with the Navy. He was certain 
that he had the Unionists with him; so that all he had 
to do was to sit on the Suicide Club. He explained 
that the large amount required on the Supplementary 
Estimates was due to various causes: first, the deter- 
mination of the Admiralty to build up an immense 
reserve of oil, which had unexpectedly doubled in price. 
In spite of this, the Government felt that the subject 
was so important that they now had a supply safely 


housed for three years’ peace consumption or one year’s - 


war consumption, and they were not through with their 
plans yet. Shipbuilding had been accelerated, and 
the shipbuilders naturally wanted to be paid. There 
were also further increases in wages. Then, again, our 
air fleet was costing a great deal of initial expense, 
although it would enable us to make economies else- 
where later on. 


All the Little Navyites wrung their hands and de- 
plored the extravagance and unbusinesslike methods of 
the Government. Price said that such miscalculations, 
if made in a private firm, would land it in bankruptcy. 
Philip Morrell remarked bitterly on the utter helpless- 
ness of the Commons over finance—which is very true. 
David Mason, greatly daring, moved a reduction of 
£100, which is not much, when you come to think of it, 
in £2,500,000. He was only able to persuade 33 
members to vote with him, but he prevented the vote 
being taken the same evening, to the annoyance of 
Winston. 


On Tuesday, the 3rd, a change came over the spirit of 
our dream. Asquith said that the Opposition had been 
so good in helping to ensure the completion of the neces- 
sary financial arrangements by the end of the financial 
year that he was glad to announce that on Monday next 
he would submit the motion for the second reading of the 
Home Rule Bill. This was considered to be a sub- 
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stantial concession, and Bonar Law appealed to Almeric 
Paget not to move his motion on Home Rule at 8.15. 

Sir Edward Grey had to admit that the Government 
was powerless as far as Mr. Benton’s death was con- 
cerned. The United States say that under the Monroe 
Doctrine no foreign country can interfere with the Re- 
publics on the North American Continent. We cannot 
therefore punish Mexico direct, and the United States 
also appear to be powerless to do so. The House 
seems to think that the state of affairs is very unsatis- 
factory. 

After this a breeze arose. Bob Cecil wanted to talk 
about the conditions of housing under which the work- 
men lived at Rosyth, but Whitley rather narrowly ruled 
that this could not be discussed. This caused a flare- 
up. The Unionists think that there is a scandal being 
hidden here, and Stanley Wilson boldly accused the 
Chairman of protecting the Government. Whitley shot 
up like a Jack-in-the-box, and said that Wilson was 
grossly disorderly—which was true. Wilson apolo- 
gised, and Bob Cecil, whom it is not easy to put down, 
said: “ Very well, if I cannot discuss it, I will move 
the reduction.”’ 

Then Whitley allowed Leif Jones to make a 
rambling speech; the Unionists began to think that 
there was a plot on hand to keep the debate going until 
the Government supporters arrived in sufficient numbers. 
The Government, very uneasy, evidently feared a divi- 
sion so early in the afternoon. As a matter of fact, 
we had nothing on; but when Percy Illingworth left the 
front bench and went to the front door, somebody 
shouted out: “ Going to see if you’re safe?”’ 

Spencer Compton, who was Speaker early in the 
eighteenth century, could not be called a strong 
Speaker, but on occasion he could administer a sharp 
reproof. When a member once called upon him “to 
make the House quiet,’’ declaring that he had a right 
to be heard, Compton answered: “No, sir; you have 
a right to speak, but the House has a right to judge 
whether it will hear you.’? We thought the old rule 
still applied, but Whitley.seemed to think that a Chair- 
man of Committee had more power than a Speaker, 
and did all he could to get a hearing for the lachry- 
mose Leif. He sharply rebuked the Unionists for 
shouting “ Divide,’’ whereupon they shouted “Agreed’’ 
and were also sternly admonished. Winston got very 
angry, and accused the Unionists of trying to find out 
how many Liberals and Unionists there were in the 
House instead of patriotically voting money for the navy. 

This was all very well, but the Unionists felt that 
they had not been well treated either by the Chair- 
man or the Government, so sulkily voted for the 
reduction as a protest. 

As the Home Rule debate was off, I went off too. 


—— aa 


A collection of tapestries, carpets, and furniture 
from Boughton House, Kettering, lent by the Earl of 
Dalkeith, together with three tapestries after Man- 
tegna’s “Triumph of Cesar,’’ lent by the Duke of 
Buccleuch, will be exhibited in the North Court of the 
oonie and Albert Museum, during March, April, and 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 
By LANCELOT LAWTON 


THE POWER OF THE PRESS FOR EVIL 


EW people, even among those who derive their 
livelihood from the calling of journalism, will 
deny that within the past few years the daily Press 
and the various organisations connected with it have 
developed the commercial spirit to an extraordinary 
degree. No doubt the competition introduced by the 
successful halfpenny paper forced the pace in this 
respect. It is a fact that, in spite of the many mani- 
festations of enterprise, it cannot be said that the Press 
has taken full advantage of the modern facilities for 
its own improvement. 


None the less, it is perfectly true, as we have said, 
that the commercial side of journalism does show re- 
markable development, and it is plainly evident that 
this development has been gained at a cost for which 
the status of the profession is called upon to pay. 
Save on public occasions, where the oratory employed 
by representative journalists is as stereotyped as the 
columns which make up their newspapers, it is never 
seriously contended that the Press leads the public. 
The exact reverse is the real state of affairs. The pro- 
prietors of the Press, like any other shopkeeper, give 
the public what the public wants. 


Knowledge of the inside workings of a newspaper 
office will abundantly prove the truth of this further 
assertion, that in most cases those responsible for the 
management and policy deliberately exploit the appetite 
of the public for all that is unsavoury, sorrowful, and 
tragic. Were the Press not to claim so privileged a 
position in the community, but to rest content with a 
purely commercial status, then it would escape much 
of the criticism that can now reasonably be laid to its 
charge. The Press, however, wears a cunning mask. 
It pretends to serve while all the time enslaving. For 
this, in effect, is what surrender to the public appetite 
really means. That product of Western civilisation, 
the drunkard, demands alcohol; but no one pretends 
that it is good for him. In like manner, ‘that product 
of Eastern civilisation, the opium-eater, calls for 
opium; but in his case, also, no one pretends that it 
is good for him. The keeper of the opium or the 
drinking den, however, occupies a very low status in 
the world’s community. We are not suggesting that 
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the proprietors of the daily Press should be placed in 
a similar category. Nevertheless, it is time that the 
services they render the public were appraised at their 
proper value. 

The pretensions of journalism to a separate estate in 
the realm are insupportable. The modern newspaper 
is nothing more nor less than a commercial concern 
subsidised by advertisers. In certain instances it may 
promote the well-being of the community and assist 
the ends of justice by providing a medium of publicity 
accessible to all. But this publicity, let it be remem- 
bered, is in the main restricted to law-suits which, in 
the jargon of Fleet Street, possess a “live’’ interest. 
In some cases, also, the Press no doubt ventilates 
worthy causes. On the other hand, the number of 
causes that it wilfully suppresses because these are 
inimical to the interests which the newspaper itself 
serves, is a damaging count on the other side. It is 
not so much a free Press as a fair Press of which the 
community stands in need. In a perfectly ordered 
State, stringent legislation would provide the remedy. 
We can imagine the journalistic howls and shrieks that 
would be set up were anything of this sort to be pro- 
posed in England. Yet because the masses devour 
with avidity the printed garbage which is their daily 
portion, it must not be imagined that they are at heart 
grateful. Underlying the popularity of the Press 
there is a not inconsiderable amount of hostility. Here 
we have revealed ore of those remarkable and at the 
same time reassuring complexities of human nature. 

As things are at present, the liberty of the Press 
lies in its power to deal largely as it likes with move- 
ments and individuals, criticising, approving, ridicul- 
ing, or even ignoring, according to the whim and fancy 
of its directors. This last, the power of suppression, 
is quite as insidious as the power to print. The Law 
of Libel, open as it is to obvious objections, many, 
indeed, from the point of view of the newspapers them- 
selves, merely touches the fringe of the question, and 
does not succeed in determining the duty of the Press 
towards the public. In point of fact, no remedy is 
permitted the community against the abuses to which 
it is subjected by the Press. The evil therefore resolves 
itself into a public evil. Without the intervention of 
Parliament, the public is helpless. The Press may 
criticise the Legislature, the Pulpit, and the Arts; but 
the Press never criticises itself. Nor can criticism affect- 
ing the Press ever reach the public, for in reality the 
public as such is without an organ of publicity. 

With interests to serve and dividends to make, news- 
paper concerns are primarily commercial, and can legiti- 
mately lay claim to no status other than that attaching 
to all trade undertakings. It is, in short, the case of 
themselves first and the community afterwards, and 
any incidental service they render to the latter in- 
variably owes its origin to self-advertising enterprise. 

In some instances the Press, in the pursuit of its com- 
mercial ideals, actually becomes the ally of the forces 
of lawlessness and violence. Let us take the example 
of the militant Suffragist movement. The women com- 
plain that their meetings go unreported, but that their 
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acts of contemplated fanaticism secure for them wide- 
spread notice on the front page of the daily journals. 
Every newspaper, however, protects its conscience in 
that it has its little pulpit—the leading article column 
which has no connection with the establishment next 
door, the front page School for Scandal. If the Press 
wishes sincerely to serve the public, then it should 
intimate to the women suffragists that it will devote 
adequate space to reporting serious and orderly mett- 
ings of a movement which is, after all, of great im- 
portance to the community. In that event we doubt 
not that house-burning would cease. 

If it were not for the fine pretensions of the Press, 
we freely admit that our rebukes would be uncalled 
for. So soon as we analyse these pretensions, their 
utter fallacy is exposed. Already we have remarked 
upon the inability of the Press as business under- 
takings to keep pace with modern developments. Let 
us take the example of the treatment of foreign affairs 
and the small use to which the Press puts the cable. 
Instead of performing a public duty in keeping the 
world in touch with great movements affecting the wel- 
fare of peoples, news is confined to countries close at 
hand because the telegraph rates are cheap, and even 
in these instances serious information is altogether 
neglected. Not long ago the Press pleaded for 4 


universal reduction of the telegraph rates, making much 
of its peculiar utility in the community. But although 
substantial concessions were granted, it is evident that 
no one has benefited save the shareholders in the jout- 
nals themselves. 
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Great Britain has now become the political and busi- 
ness clearing house of the world. Her people who invest 
money abroad are deeply interested in learning accurately 
and impartially of the march of events in all parts of 
the world. But it is no exaggeration to say that not a 
single medium to-day satisfies the demand in this direc- 
tion. The retort will be made that newspapers cannot 
afford to pursue a policy of altruism. If that be so, 
then they must not claim the status of the altruist. Nor 
must they complain if the public one day takes into its 
own hands the function of publicity, compelling by 
legislation fair treatment, and perhaps instituting for 
itself public sources of information. We make no 
excuse for dealing with this subject under the heading 
of Imperial and Foreign Affairs, for it is one deeply 
affecting universal peace and progress. 








MOTORING 


[ view of the constantly increasing volume of motor 

traffic on the roads, the fixing of warning signs at 
the points of danger becomes of greater importance day 
by day, and it is satisfactory to note that the Auto- 
mobile Association and Motor Union is dealing with 
the matter with characteristic thoroughness. During 
1912 and 1913 no fewer than 4,457 of these danger signs 
were supplied to local authorities by the Association, 
which has also done much to safeguard road users by 









| 


| 
| 








obtaining the removal of existing sign-posts to more 
conspicuous positions, the lowering and trimming of 
hedges and trees at corners and cross-roads, etc. The 
A.A. warning signs, which consist of yellow enamelled 
iron plates, with conspicuous lettering in bronze blue, 
are supplied by the Association quite free of charge, 
the only responsibility of the local authorities being to 
erect them at places where the inspectors of the Asso- 
ciation consider them necessary for the safeguarding 
against what would otherwise be unsuspected dangers. 
Applications for further signs wherever they may be 
deemed necessary are invited by the Secretary, Mr. Sten- 
son Cooke, at Fanum House, Whitcomb Street, London, 
W., but it should be noted that the Association does 
not supply signs for private entrance drives. The 
chief onus of care is regarded as being always upon 
traffic entering a main road from a road of lesser im- 
portance, and apart from this, were the above rule not 
adhered to the mu!tiplicity of warnings would diminish 


their value. 
* oe ae 


That most famous of all Italian racing drivers, 
Felice Nazarro, will, says The Motor, run three cars in 
the next Grand Prix, and is devoting a good deal of his 
own time and the whole resource of his works at Turin 
tc the task of producing a batch of cars worthy of his 
name. He made his début on a Fiat, and in later years 
drove Italas. He is now preparing three special Nazarro 
chassis having four-cylindered engines, the cylinder 
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dimensions being 94 mm. bore by 200 mm. stroke. Both 
the inlet and the exhaust valves, which are disposed 
overhead, are duplicated, so that sixteen valves are in 
use in all. The chassis have many special features, 
which will create considerable interest when published. 


* * * 


It is announced that a new company, with a capital 
of £100,000, is to be launched at an early date for 
the purpose of pushing the Atlas Puncture Proof Tyre 
in the United Kingdom. As is generally known in 
motoring circles, this tyre is of unique construction, 
immunity from punctures being attained by the in- 
corporation of several layers of overlapping, but not 
touching, hardened steel discs. The principle em- 
ployed, in fact, is precisely the same as that of the 
Atlas non-puncture inner case, which has been on the 
market for some years, and has had an extensive sale 
both in this country and abroad. The tyre itself was 
subjected to an R.A.C. test at Brooklands about a 
year ago, and came out of the ordeal with complete 
success. There can be no doubt as to its unpunctura- 
bility under any conditions likely to be met with on 
even the worst roads, and we understand that the com- 
pany intend to sell the tyre under a “ 3,500 puncture- 
proof mile guarantee.”’ 


* * * 


The conspicuous success of Vauxhall cars in open 
competitions during the last twelve months has been 


the subject of much comment. Two more wins are 
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predisposed to favour the Vauxhall 
confess that its behaviour on the road 
singles it out as a car extraordinary. 


Make a point of trying the Vauxhall on the 
road. Its performance will convince you 
that in all the essential qualities of the 
highly efficient machine it has no rival, and on 
top of this it is noted for its perfect suspen- 
sion (hence its comfort) and fine bodywork. 
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reported in the January number of the Australign 
Motorist, copies of which have just reached this coyp. 
try. The event was the hill-climbing contest held at 
Wildwood on December 6, under the auspices of the 
Automobile Club of Victoria. Wildwood Hill js 
eight-tenths of a mile long, with a gradient varying 
from I in 4 to I in 63, and there are two “elbow” 
turns. Seventy-two cars took part in the contest, 
which was divided into three sections—a closed event, 
an open event, and a lady-drivers’ event. Two Vaux- 
halls were entered, one for the closed and one for the 
open event, and each took the first prize on formula 
in the class (B) for cars of 18 to 26 h.p. These wins 
bring the number of first prizes and special awards 
won by Vauxhall cars in 1913—in many different parts 
of the world and mostly in the hands of amateur drivers 


—to 8o. 
* Es * 


The open meeting at Brooklands for the 1914 season 
will be held, weather permitting, under the auspices 
of the Brooklands Automobile Racing Club on the 
following dates :—April 13 (Easter Monday), June 1 
(Whit-Monday), June 27 (Saturday), August 3 (Bank 
Holiday), and September 26 (Saturday). 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HE Stock Exchange is in the depths of depression. 
The public is not buying anything either for in- 
vestment or speculation. Brokers are idle and job- 

bers are reduced to gambling amongst themselves. The 
new issues have gone very badly indeed. The City of Riga 
just scraped through, but the British Empire Steam Navi- 
gation debentures were practically left with the under- 
writers. The Royal Mail second debentures went a little 
better, but here, also, the issue was a failure. It is said 
that the American Stores failed to get its money, and it Is 
doubtful how far the Buenos Ayres City loan may be con- 
sidered as a success. a 

Canada has been in the market with a big five million 
loan Offered at 99; it is a Trustee security, but I am doubt- 
ful whether it went. Cordoba Central offered £1,250,000 
44 per cent. second debentures at 81, a somewhat specula- 
tive proposal in view of bad trade in the Argentine. Port 
Talbot Steel run by the Baldwins, offered £300,000 deben- 
tures. It is hardly the moment to put money into Iron and 
Steel. Lever Brothers have offered a million ‘‘C’’ prefer- 
ence shares. The report just issued shows a tremendous 
increase of net profits, and the present issue may be con- 
sidered a first-class Industrial investment. The Scottish 
and Foreign Trust will appeal to my Scotch readers. As 
all Scotch Trusts are carefully managed, the issue will pro- 
bably be well subscribed. 

Money.—The Money market remains hard. Most of the 
gold that is offered is taken for the Continent. Lombard 
Street views the departure of such large parcels with 
equanimity. It is felt that political affairs on the Continent 
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are in good trim, and that the money is therefore needed 
to give confidence and not for the war-chest. There is no 
chance of any reduction in the ‘Bank Rate, and we may 
expect hard money rates for the next four or five weeks. 

FoREIGNERS.—The position in Paris is not good. There 
was some talk of Rothschilds having helped certain bank- 
ing houses, and no doubt this great firm has taken care 
of its friends, as it always does; but there are many 
bankers in Paris who have been recklessly financing very 
dangerous propositions in Brazil, in the hope that they 
would be able to unload on the French public. This they 
have not done, and they are now in a serious position. I 
do not think that we have seen the worst. The French un- 
doubtedly completely lost their heads over the Balkan 
war. The careful rentier refused to see eye to eye with 
the banks, who lent money to all the combatants. The bad 
debts will be enormous, for it is quite clear that Bulgaria, 
Servia, Greece, and Turkey are bankrupt. The banks will 
be unable to collect their debts, and they have been equally 
unable to persuade the French saving public to buy the 
bonds. A panic in France therefore seems quite certain ; 
it will not be as bad as the Panama crash, but it will be 
very serious indeed. 

Home Raits.—The Home Railway market is just as flat 
as the rest of the Stock Exchange. Everybody is pleased 
with the dividends that have been declared. Everyone ad- 
mits that a gilt-edged Home Railway stock giving 5} per 
cent. is dirt cheap; but no one buys. There is a small 
‘bull’? account, and this seems to depress the dealers; 
but what really stops the Home Railway market is the 
bogey of labour trouble. Last week I had hoped that all 
questions between the directors and the agitators had been 
settled. The majority on all the boards is in favour of 
recognition, and this will give us peace. To-day, however, 
there is a rumour that the more militant agitators have ob- 
tained the upper hand; the whole question of peace and 
war therefore hangs upon a thread. Personally, I should 
back peace, but I admit that cautious people may just as 
well wait before they go into the market. 

YANKEES.—The American market is very bad. The per- 
petual talk of reconstruction has upset everybody. The 
Gould lines are in for a very bad time, and Missouri 
Pacific and Denver should certainly be sold. The Rock 
Island position is not good, but a very strong crowd has 
the matter in hand, and after the whole of the assessment 
has been paid up the shares will be worth buying ; no one, 
however, should touch them to-day. Southern Railway 
has been financed by J. P. Morgan and Company on short- 
dated hills, and may therefore be considered out of danger. 
The other small railway whose earnings have been tum- 
bling rapidly, and whose position was considered dangerous 
is the Missouri, Kansas and Texas. I hear that this line 
has made a compromise with its opponents, and will pos- 
sibly scrape through. The Copper position in the United 
States is definitely bad, and the big selling agencies have 
been compelled to reduce the price of electrolytic. The 
English figures are also unsatisfactory, and it is clear that 
we shall see Copper at £60 a ton before the end of the 
year. Therefore, Amalgamated and Anaconda should 
be sold. Great Northern has made an issue of fresh capital 
at par; this gives a splendid bonus to the holders of 
common stock on this well-managed line. Rights are 
worth about two dollars a share. There is a very small 
bond issue on this railway, which is one of the best invest- 
ments in America. 

Rupser.—The Rubber market remains dull. The 
‘bulls’? are unable to hold their own, and prices have 
begun to fall away. I hoped that we should have seen 
a further rise and that this would have enabled my readers 
to get out of their rubber shares; but I am suspicious of 
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the market, and were | a holder | should sell to-day. The 
Bagan Serai report is good, but the directors reduce the 
dividend and carry £4,500 to reserve. The shares are 
over-valued to-day. It is not likely that 10 per cent. can 
be paid for 1914. 

Oit.—Oil shares are out of fashion. There is a very 
strong group operating in North Caucasians, and as the 
company is doing well, the crowd have everything in 
their favour, but I think the price too high, although I 
heard one big buyer say that he was prepared to take 10,000 
shares if the figure fell to 30s. Holders of Maikop 
Premier should Certainly take advantage of the rig and 
sell to-day. They cannot complain of their profits. There 
is very little business in Shell or Royal Dutch. 

Minxes.—In the Mining market a dead set has been 
made at Chartered, and I think that they are almost cheap 
enough to buy. I do not believe in all these stories about 
the revision of the Charter. They will come to nothing. 
It would be most unfair if the Government took away the 
land; I do not believe it has any such intention. If Sir 
Abe Bailey wé6uld come in and buy 60,000 shares with 
the call of more, I think that he might be able to put 
Chartered to 25s, “He is about the only important gam- 
bler left in the Rhodesian market. ‘There is no business 
in Kirklands, but ‘the Russian group has been active all 
the week... There is very little doubt that Russia is one 
of the best: mining countries in the world, and as the 
crowd that runs Russo-Asiatics is very strong, I see 
little chance of any fall at the moment. No one dare 
go a ‘‘bear,’’ as the supply of stock is limited. Tanalyks 
are talked up. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Liberty’s report is as usual excellent. 
The profits are slightly down, but the balance-sheet is so 
strong that there is not the slightest difficulty in main- 
taining the dividend. But the public are only interested 
in the preference, which are gilt-edged Industrial invest- 
ment. Henley’s figures are magnificent, mainly in con- 
sequence of the success of the ‘‘Why Not’’ golf ball, 
which has caught on, and a 5s. bonus is paid to the share- 
holders out of the profits on this ball. Fuller’s figures are 
not so good, but the business is well managed and the 
preference shares seem an excellent investment. Swan 
and Edgars have again done well, and 14 per cent. divi- 
dend is paid upon both preference and ordinary. All the 
London shops seem to have had a good year, and I 
strongly advise my readers not to sell their shares. Lever 
Brothers’ figures are splendid, but very little information 
is given in the report. This seems a pity, for the business 
is admirably managed. RayMonpD RaDCLyYFFE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND TENURE 
CLAUSES IN SCHEMES OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sir,—The Board of Education finds itself in a: strange 
dilemma. 

In 1908 was passed the Endowed Schools Masters’ Act, 
which altered the tenure of assistants so that they could 
not be dismissed at 10 days’ notice on the appointment of 
a new Head. 

Accordingly most schemes have been revised in_respect 
of their tenure clauses. The only part of the old Schemes 
which still exists, contains an impossible provision. 

This was pointed out to Mr. Runciman twice in the 
early months of 1909. 

But no notice was taken, and recently the Board was 
challenged to produce a scheme which was not faulty in 
its tenure clauses. No member of the Board can discover 
one. 

When Mr. Pease spoke in December last at the National 
Liberal Club, he desiderated a strong central authority at 
the Education Department, Whitehall. 

After such a fiasce, it is quite time that the Board of 
Education was effectively reformed. 

Your obedient servant, 
Tuomas ALLEN. 
Talbot Dene, Wimborne Road, Bournemouth. 
March 3, 1914. 
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